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A GENUINELY LUTHERAN PASTORAL MINISTRY 


PAUL J. HOH 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


HERE are three fundamental elements in all pastoral ministry: 

the evangelical, the ecclesiastical, and the ethical—the relation 
between God and man (evangelical), the relation between man and 
the church (ecclesiastical), and the relation between man and his 
fellow man (ethical). All three of these find a place in every 
pastoral ministry of which I have any knowledge. One finds them 
in the Roman church, in the Reformed churches, in the Lutheran 
church. But there appears to be this difference: In the Roman 
church the major focus is ecclesiastical, though the other two ele- 
ments are not wanting; in the Reformed churches the major focus 
is ethical, though, again, the other two are strongly present; in the 
Lutheran church the major focus is evangelical, though, once more, 
the other two are by no means forgotten. In practice, of course, 
the lines are not sharply drawn. There are Roman priests who in 
their pastoral work are primarily evangelical; they are, to this 
extent, Lutheran. There are Reformed ministers who are pri- 
marily ecclesiastical; they are, consequently, Romanists. There 
are Lutheran pastors who are primarily ethical; they are, accord- 
ingly, Reformed. Thedistinctive thing about a genuinely Lutheran 
pastoral ministry is this: It is fundamentally evangelical. This is 
my basic proposition—the key to everything that here follows. 
Let me repeat it. A genuinely Lutheran pastoral ministry is 
fundamentally evangelical. 

This is true, not only of our pastoral ministry, but also of 
everything else about our church. It is true of our interpretation 
of Scripture, of our understanding of the Church, of our subscrip- 
tion of our church’s confession in its Confessions, of our theology, 
of our liturgy, of our education, of our everything. At least, it 
is theoretically, ideally, true. In practice we often—far too often 
—go astray; we are not as genuinely Lutheran as we think we are, 
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as we would have others believe we are. But this is a digression. 
Let us return to our specific field, pastoral ministry. 

Pastoral ministry is rooted in, and grows out of, pastoral 
theology. Pastoral theology is rooted in, and grows out of, gen- 
eral theology. General theology, when it is Christian, is rooted 
in, and grows out of, God’s revelation to men, particularly in 
Jesus Christ. To understand our pastoral ministry, then, it 1s 
necessary to understand at least some things in the realm of the- 
ology, a theology grounded in divine revelation. The following 
are fundamental considerations. 

1. The matter of basic and ultimate importance in life is the 
relation between God and man, and man and God. 

2. Of all the kinds of relation that exist between them, the 
most important is the reconciled relation. There are many differ- 
ent relations between God and man—for example: Creator- 
creature, Ruler-servant, Judge-sinner. Each has its significance. 
But none is comparable in significance with the relation that may 
be expressed by the formula “Redeemer-redeemed,” which is the 
reconciled relation. 

3. The reconciled relation is the relation that is known only 
and attained only in Jesus Christ. 

4. The message of the actuality and the potentiality of this 
reconciled relation through Christ is the Gospel, the Evangel. 

5. This Gospel is the creative principle and power of the 
Church, the Ecclesia. It has made the Church; and it alone makes 
the Church effective. 

6. The Church is God, in Christ, plus the body of men who 
have come into a reconciled relation with Him, through Christ— 
the gracious God, the Father, plus grace-accepting and faith- 
responding men, God’s sons. 

7. This Church has a life of its own, a distinctive life, a. 
unique life—a life of fellowship and communion with God, in 
Christ (which I shall hereafter designate simply by the expression 
“life in Christ’). 

8. This Church has a mission to the world—a mission of its 
own, a distinctive mission, a unique mission: to win men from a 
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state of unreconciledness with God to a state of reconciledness. 

9. This Church has an equipment for its mission, a distinc- 
tive and unique equipment: the means of grace—the Word (which 
is primarily the Christ Himself, secondarily the Gospel, and only 
tertiarily the Bible) and the Sacraments, which are the Word 
individualized. 

10. Through the Word the Church wins men to a state of 
reconciledness with God and thus to participation in its own unique 
life; and through the Word the Church develops its own corporate 
life and also the individual life of every one of its members. This 
life, corporate and individual, is life in Christ. 

11. This life in Christ, corporate and individual, has to be 
lived, in this world, in touch with the world—with individual per- 
sons, with social groups, with humanity at large, with conditions 
as they actually exist. The life in Christ has a larger compass 
than the Church. In this larger compass, in these wider contacts, 
the Church and its individual members still must live the life in 
Christ. The life in Christ cannot be sloughed off at the borders 
of the Church. 

12. This life in Christ, within the Church and reaching 
out beyond it, is basically a spirit, a spirit of reconciledness and of 
reconciliation. This spirit finds expression in principles and stand- 
ards and polities and practices of practical living, in Ethics—life- 
in-Christ ethics. 

13. Ministers of the Church are servants of the Church 
chosen to administer the Evangel, to guide and further the Ecclesia, 
and to promote, primarily through the Evangel, the life-in-Christ 
Ethics of the Ecclesia, both within it and reaching out beyond it. 


Here we have come, at length, to the pastoral ministry as con- 
ceived, I think, in genuine Lutheranism. It is evangelical, 
ecclesiastical, and ethical. It is primarily evangelical, the Evangel 
being always all-controlling. It is secondarily ecclesiastical, and 
ecclesiastical only as the ecclesia itself is thoroughly evangelical. 
It is tertiarily ethical, and ethical only in the sense that it is con- 
tinuously endeavoring to get the life in Christ of the evangelical 
ecclesia lived in all life’s relations. 
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Perhaps this has all sounded very theoretical, abstract, vague. 
Let me try, then, to translate it into concrete situations. I shall 
select situations from widely different fields, in all of which, in my 
judgment, pastoral. ministry is required. 


1. The Field of Worship 


Here is a congregation assembled for divine service. Here, 
in the chancel, is the minister. What is he here for? He is here, 
primarily, to render pastoral service: to lead the congregation in 
reception of, and in response to, the Gospel (the evangelical note) ; 
to lead it in its realization and in its expression of its fellowship in 
Christ (the ecclesiastical note), and to lead it in its understanding 
and in its practice of its way of life in Christ (the ethical note). 
He is here to help the congregation edify itself in Christ. He is 
not primarily a priest or a prophet or a preacher. He is not at all 
a showman or an entertainer or a good-cheer radiator. He is here 
to be an evangelical pastor, a serving leader of the congregation in 
its edifying communion with God. - And everything that he does 
is governed by this fact. He introduces no vestments for the sake 
of show; he displays no eccentricities to draw attention to himself; 
he selects no hymns because people whoop them up; he reads no les- 
sons in a bedtime-story manner for entertainment; he chooses no 
prayers simply because they are ancient or artistic or arresting; 
he engages in no dramatics, no sensationalism, and no stunts—all 
this because he remembers at all times that he is here as a pastor, 
a minister of and to the life-in-Christ of the ecclesia, and that, as 
such, he must do only that which leads these people here present in 
an edifying communion with God. What will lead them into such 
communion? Only the Gospel, and the Church which grows out 
of the Gospel, and the ethical life that grows out of the Gospel! 
Only the Gospel, that is mediated through the Word and the Sacra- 
ments! His pastoral ministry through worship is Gospel-Church- 
Life centered, in that order. This is my conception of a genuinely 
Lutheran pastoral ministry. 
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2. The Field of Preaching 


Here is a group of people gathered to hear a sermon. If this 
group of people is made up of believers in Christ, it is a Christian 
congregation. In this case the sermon is primarily edificational in 
character. If the group is made up of non-believers, it is merely 
an assembly of human beings. In this case the sermon is primarily 
missionary in character. The two types of sermon are very 
different, though they have some things in common. If the group 
is composed of both believers and non-believers, the sermon may be 
mixed—partly edificational, partly missionary. Now, here before 
this group, is the preacher. What is he here for? In all three 
cases he is here to render pastoral service. Let us, in our present 
discussion omit the mixed type of preaching, and look, briefly, at 
the other two. 

The group is a Christian congregation. What is the pastor to 
do in his preaching? Precisely that which we saw him doing in 
his ministry through worship; for congregational preaching is a 
part of worship, it is an act of worship. In fact, rightly under- 
stood, it is the congregation edifying itself, through its pastor- 
servant. It is the congregation edifying itself in its Gospel- 
inspired faith in the gracious God, in its Gospel-inspired fellowship 
in the Church of God, in its Gospel-inspired life-in-Christ within 
the Church and reaching out beyond it into all life’s relations. 
Accordingly, the preacher is to express the faith, the fellowship, 
and the life that the Church has through the Gospel. He is not to 
preach human philosophy, or science, or politics, or economics, or 
sociology, or ethics, or even natural religion; he is to preach noth- 
ing apart from the Gospel—not even the divine Law itself, not 
even the divine Revelation itself. 

Now take the second group. The group is composed of non- 
Christians. What is the pastor to do now? He does not have 
before him people who have the faith, the fellowship, and the life 
of the Gospel. He cannot assume that they have acquaintance 
with God as He is revealed in Christ, that they know the grace of 
God as it is offered in Christ, that they have heard the Gospel of 
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Christ, that they understand and appreciate the means of grace, 
that they understand the Church and the nature of its life, and all 
the rest that belongs to the total life of a Christian congregation. 
His objective will be different. He cannot edify, build up; he must 
build down, lay a foundation. And to this end perhaps he must 
first tear down, dig down; and for this purpose he may have to use 
the Law. But he can never stop with the Law, not even in a single 
missionary sermon; for the Law builds no foundation for faith and 
fellowship and life in Christ. Only the Gospel does that. So, 
here too he must preach the Gospel. And from the Gospel, which 
leads to reconciliation with God, he must go on to the Church and 
to the Christian life. Reconciliation with God, membership in the 
Church, Christian living—these are the steps in missionary 
preaching. 

In both kinds of preaching, then, the ministry is pastoral. 
And this pastoral ministry through preaching is Gospel-Church- 
Life centered, in that order. This is my conception of a genuinely - 
Lutheran pastoral ministry. 


3. The Field of Church Admimtstration 


Out of this large field, let us take a single situation. Let us 
take one that seems to be relatively remote from the things about 
which we have been thinking. Let us take a practical problem in 
church finance. Here is a congregation, with a hundred members 
or so, struggling for its existence. It cannot meet even its modest 
budget through free-will offerings. So, it takes the usual course; 
it resorts to money-making schemes to supplement its income; 
dancing, selling from house to house, prize-offering parties, and 
all the rest. Organizations vie one with another to outdo in rais- 
ing money to be turned over to the treasury of the church. The 
council approves. “Why not? It is for a good cause, isn’t it?” 
And here, in the midst of it all, is the pastor, his salary paid, in 
part, from the proceeds. And God knows he needs it—a wife and 
three children, and eleven hundred dollars and no parsonage! 
What is the pastor todo? Well, he might resign, and seek greener 
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pastures; and leave these poor sheep behind on the barren wastes? 
He might damn them, letting them have the law full and straight; 
and wound souls that are wounding themselves enough already? 
He might encourage them in their money-raising—call for bigger 
and better lotteries, larger parties with more liberal prizes, more 
spirited contests still; and let them slip still further, and slip with 
them? No, not if he is here for a genuinely pastoral ministry! 
But why not? Simply because he is a pastor. He cannot flee; he 
is no hireling. He cannot damn; he is not called to wound. He 
cannot let them slip; he is called to save. What, then, can he do? 

He can remember, and live, and demonstrate, and proclaim a 
Gospel, and a fellowship in the Gospel, and a life that grows out of 
the Gospel. He can have and show an unbreakable faith in the 
God of grace, who adds “all these things’ —the supply for daily 
needs—to those who seek first the kingdom. He can call on the 
fellowship—that is one thing the fellowship is for—the fellowship 
within his own congregation and the larger fellowship of which it 
is a part, for help. And he can make known, in act and then in 
word, the kind of life that is theirs who are in Christ Jesus. And 
then the money will come? Perhaps; but not always. But some- 
thing else will come—grace and fellowship and life-in-Christ. 
The little church may crumble, but these will stand. The congre- 
gation may disband and be scattered, but these will hold and gather 
again in a fellowship that will never disband. The pastor may be 
chalked up as a failure by some pastor of pastors, but not by the 
Pastor of pastors of pastors. ‘Sounds good and spiritual—but 
very impractical!” So was Calvary’s cross, which broke up a little 
church, and scattered its members, and let a Pastor’s blood—very 
impractical! The true pastor’s pastoral ministry through church 
administration is Gospel-Church-Life centered, in that order. 
This is my conception of it. 


4. The Field of Parish Visiting 


Here are church members—faithful ones, lapsing ones, lapsed 
ones; healthy ones, sick ones, dying ones; old ones, young ones; 
all sorts. And they are to be visited—they, and persons in the 
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community who have never found a place in the Church. And 
here is the pastor, with several sermons a week to prepare, with a 
catechetical hour to take care of, with a number of ministerial acts 
to perform, with a host of organizations to look after, with com- 
mittee work to be done, with counseling problems to solve, not to 
mention family duties, and community tasks, and work in the 
church at large. Visiting! Ugh! And what for? To say a pleas- 
ant word and inquire about the family;to find out whether the 
weather is any different at 921 A Street from what it is at 129 B 
Street; to listen to a bit of gossip, and perhaps to help it on its 
rounds; to eat a chicken dinner and follow it with another feast of 
small talk. Visiting! Ugh! 

“How are you doin’ today?” calls one pastor ta a brother 
minister as they pass each other on the street. 

“Great! Eighteen calls this afternoon! They’re all out, 
thank God!” comes the joyous reply. And then on, quickly, to the 
nineteenth, hopefully. 

But not the man who is conscious of his ministry as a pastoral 
ministry! He has an objective, every time. He has prepared 
himself, for every call. He says the pleasant word, double-checks 
on the weather, takes in and lets out a bit of gossip, stores away a 
good-size meal—certainly; why not? But he is watching, every 
moment, for the right opening, to fulfill his errand. He does not 
thrust himself in where he is out of place. He does not inject his 
mission or his message where it does not fit. He does not cram 
religion down people’s spiritual throats, no matter how sure he may 
be that they are hungry or even hungering. He does not make 
prayer a professional sine qua non of every visit, a sort of auto- 
matic pull on God’s doorbell following every pull on a man’s door- 
bell. “Was this a day?” said a pastor, literally effulging satisfac- 
tion. “I got in thirty-four calls since this morning, and thirty- 
three prayers.”” While he does not do these things, he never for- 
gets his errand. He may come away without having fulfilled it; 
but he can always go back. And he does. 

What is his errand? That depends. It may be some rela- 
tively external thing, like asking a young man whether he will help 
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organize an ushers’ society, or care for the bulletin board this next 
year ; and it may, of course, be much deeper. But even in the most 
external, he will link it, if natural opportunity affords, with one of 
the three fundamentals of all pastoral ministry—the Gospel, the 
Church, the life-in-Christ; and he will try to do something vital 
for the young man’s faith, or fellowship, or life. Anything less 
than this may be professional visiting, or social visiting, or just 
ugh visiting; this is pastoral visiting. 


5. The Field of Counseling 


Here is a fine Christian family, faithful members of the con- 
gregation—the father.a respected deacon, the mother president of 
the women’s missionary society, the son a steady worker in the 
young people’s group, the daughter, when she is home from college, 
a singer in the choir. Then, one day, to the parsonage comes the 
father, humiliated, chagrined, wounded, dejected, passionately 
angry, broken. His daughter has just now returned from college; 
she has discovered that she is to be a mother. An affair, after a 
party at a fraternity in a neighboring men’s college, at which there 
had been some drinking! She was not used to drinking. A few 
social drinks—and then powerless to resist! What todo? How 
could he and his family face the world after this? How could they 
ever go back to church—after this? Perhaps the whole thing 
could be covered over—abortion, perhaps; or a trip away from 
home for a year, and the birth elsewhere, and an adoption by some- 
one else; or a forced marriage—but the chap was a scoundrel and 
a wastrel; or perhaps her boy friend here at home could be induced 
to marry her, to cover up, if he were offered enough to put him on 
easy street. One thing sure; she must not have her child here, 
to disgrace her family. And here is the pastor, listening. What 
is he to do? Work out an adjustment? Hand the father—and 
perhaps later, the girl—a bit of sound advice? Help find the right 
institution, far away somewhere, where everything can be taken 
care of? Make the arrangements, even? All excellent, perhaps. 
But is this all? Does it take a pastoral ministry to do these? 
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They can be done, for the most part, by a five-minute radio inter- 
view : ‘‘The case of Miss G.G.” 

Here are not mere human animals in a difficult situation. 
Here are souls—hurt souls, let-down souls, perplexed souls, strug- 
gling souls, souls that in this experience may become defeated souls, 
or triumphant ones. But they will not become triumphant ones 
by adjustment. They will become triumphant ones only by recon- 
ciliation, with God, with the Church, with men. They need faith, 
and fellowship, and life—in Christ. And the pastor is the servant 
—of God, of the Church, of men—to rebuild these: faith in Christ, 
fellowship in Christ, life in Christ. These are in the forefront of 
his thinking, of his feeling, of his willing, as he counsels with dis- 
tracted or broken souls. Not, you understand, that adjustments 
need not be considered and made; they must be, indeed. But they 
are not enough. “The case of Miss G.G.” is not the case of Miss 
G.G. It is the case of Miss G.G., plus the case of Mr. and Mrs. 
G., plus the case of the unborn baby G., plus the case of the Mr. X 
at the college fraternity house, plus the case of society, plus the case 
of the Church, plus the case of God. And here adjustment goes 
only part way down the case. And the pastor cannot be satisfied 
until he has gone all the way—not ethics only, but the ecclesia; not 
the ecclesia only, but the Evangel. That is pastoral ministry 
through counseling. That is Lutheran pastoral counseling when 
it is what it ought to be. 

To enter other fields of pastoral ministry would appear to be 
quite useless. The same principle applies in all. The principle 
ought now to be entirely clear. Lutheran pastoral ministry, in 
every field, keeps itself focused on three things: the Evangel, the 
Ecclesia, and the Ethics of the life in Christ—all for one ultimate 
purpose, reconciliation between God and man, and the life that 
flows from this reconciliation. The ecclesia is interpreted in terms 
of the Evangel; the ethics is interpreted in terms of the Evangel. 


The Evangel is primary. A genuinely Lutheran pastoral min- 
istry is fundamentally evangelical. 


THE CHURCH'S STRATEGY FOR SPIRITUAL 
CONQUEST 


MERLE WILLIAM BOYER 
Wheeling, West Virginia 


N ARTICLE entitled “The Church’s Strategy for Survival’ 
appeared some time ago in The Lutheran Church Quarterly.’ 
It served a very useful purpose in that it called attention to the 
fact that the church must revise its strategy on a number of im- 
portant social fronts if it is to survive the threatening dangers of 
the present era. That the church is in danger of losing its hold 
upon the lives of many men, especially among so-called proletarian 
groups, cannot be denied. There is grave danger that the church 
may have to forfeit its secure and respected position in western 
culture. It may cease to survive as an established institution, or 
even as a tolerated institution. Since there is always hope that 
the church may redeem the world if it is left free to influence the 
world, the church can never accept the prospect of the loss of posi- 
tion and influence with equanimity or inaction. Consequently, 
the formulation of a plan or plans for action on the part of the 
evangelical churches is an imperative need of the day. 

Needless to say the task of formulating a strategy for the 
church isa perennial task. Christian groups develop and use 
different strategies in different eras and different situations. At 
times a strategy of militant evangelism may be needed. In times 
of extreme persecution and danger from external sources the 
strategy of the catacombs may take the place of the ordinary tech- 
niques used in a social situation where the church is free to act 
and teach unhampered by persecution or governmental opposition. 
In time of danger of corruption from internal sources, a strategy 
of reform may be employed. In times of loss of internal dynamic 


1 Paul J. Kirsch, “The Church’s Strategy for Survival,” Vol. XIV, No. 3 (July, 
1941), pp. 262-276. 
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the church may have no other strategy than prayer, the preaching 
of the Word, and the administration of the sacraments, waiting 
patiently for the work of the Holy Spirit to be renewed with all its 
power in the life of the church. In times of social confusion and 
transition a strategy of readjustment to a new era may be 
employed. 

In every case the ultimate aim of the church is the conquest 
of the hearts and lives of men. For that reason it is more in line 
with the heroic and adventurous spirit of Christianity to think in 
terms of the church’s strategy for spiritual conquest rather than 
in terms of the church’s strategy for survival. When we speak of 
the church’s strategy for survival there is danger that we may 
think of some external form of the church as being in danger of 
disintegration; and it may not be a matter of great consequence 
whether these forms are destroyed or whether they survive. It 
is always possible that God may be changing the historic forms of 
the church to fulfill His purposes. In fact, the radical modifica- 
tion of such forms may be necessary from time to time if the 
church is to continue as the unique agency for Christ’s conquest 
over the lives and hearts of men. The church has only one 
strategy, and that is a strategy for conquest. The church cannot 
think in terms of survival without yielding to vitiating fear, doubt, 
and irresolution—all of which are contrary to the inner genius of 
Christianity and the promises of its Gospel. One of the impetuous 
statements of Luther might be recalled in this connection: “We 
tell our Lord God plainly that if he will have his church, he must 
maintain and defend it; for we can neither uphold nor protect it; 
if we could, indeed, we should become the proudest asses under 
heaven.” 

Radical reform may be urgently needed in the church today, 
especially along lines that would enable the church to attack social 
evils. If that is the case, means must be found to purify the inner 
life of the church no matter what the cost may be to entrenched 
interests in or outside the bounds of the church. On the other 


2 Martin Luther, The Table Talk, tr. by William Hazlitt (London: George Bell 
& Sons, 1884), p. 169. 
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hand, the failure of the church to develop a strategy that would 
enable it to take the lead in social reconstruction may be part of a 
larger problem. It may be that the church is in need of a strategy 
of readjustment to a new era rather than in need of a contemporary 
strategy of internal reform. A strategy that would enable the 
church to adjust its program to a new era of history would neces- 
sarily include certain reforms of the church’s approach to social 
problems if it were to operate successfully. The larger problem, 
however, is the one which should be emphasized today. Moreover, 
it must be remembered that from the point of view of Christianity 
it is a more practical venture to develop a strategy for adjustment 
to a new era than it is to set up a strategy for reform. Internal 
reform of the life of the church is not a matter that is essentially 
dependent upon strategy. Reforms in the inner life of the church 
arise out of the hidden depths of the church’s life, and must be 
considered primarily as the work of the Holy Spirit. The Holy 
Spirit acts in the life of a Paul, a Luther, ora Wesley. Only after 
the Holy Spirit has aroused men to action do we find the necessity 
arising for developing a practical strategy for reform. On the 
other hand, all questions of strategy are questions of technique, 
having their proper place in theological discipline as a phase of 
practical theology. 

Despite all derogatory criticism, the life of the church, viewed 
as a world-wide organization, is as healthy today as in any period 
of its history with the exception of the apostolic age.* There is no 
dearth of sincere Christians who believe and practice their religion. 
The bewilderment and uncertainty that face the church and its 
people are shared by all people and all institutions in our age. It is 
the bewilderment of a culture that is forced to make drastic re- 
visions in its entire social structure—the bewilderment that arises 
in an age of transition. The hypothesis that we have presented as 
the basis for this article is that the primary strategic need of the 
church of today is the need for a strategy of adjustment to a new 
era of history. Assuming this to be the case, we shall offer a 


3 K. S. Latourette, The Great Century, 1800-1914, New York: Harper & Brotherg 
1941. ar 
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number of suggestions for a strategy of the church in the current 
age of transition. 

The development of a satisfactory strategy for the church in an 
age of transition presupposes: (1) An accurate understanding, as 
far as that is possible, of the trends and forces that have arisen 
in the new age that threaten the life of the church at its roots; (2) 
good judgment as to the opportunities afforded by the new age; 
(3) an awareness of the resources available to the church for meet- 
ing the dangers and for taking advantage of the opportunities at 
hand. We shall confine our attention in this article to a con- 
sideration of the basic dangers that threaten the life of the church 
together with a consideration of the resources that the-church has 
inherited in its long history for meeting these dangers. 


I 


The first danger to the life of the church that must be recognized 
is the threat to Christian growth and piety that has arisen in the 
new era due to the fact that modern civilization has destroyed the 
natural environment in which experiences of a numinous character 
are likely to occur. The great god “Whirl” rules the lives of men 
today as in no other age of history. The senses of men are 
pounded upon from morning until night. Things clutter up the 
lives of people. Complexity comes to be accepted as routine and a 
part of the nature of things. From the time of a child’s first ex- 
periences in a hospital at birth to the time when the final anaesthetic 
is administered at death, modern life tends to condition man to a 
type of hypnosis unknown in any previous age of world history. 
Man is hypnotized by the sensation, the activity, the routine, the 
complexity of his daily existence. 

Men are not encouraged to ask ultimate questions in this 
environment of routine in complexity. Man is conditioned so 
that he becomes a sensation-devouring, routine-seeking creature. 
The well-adjusted man of a great city is the man who can absorb 
an almost unbelievably large number of sensations molded into the 
routine of his daily life. He is a man who is taught to believe 
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the greatest of all errors, namely, that the universe in which he 
is alive is without mystery—that questions that are not auto- 
matically answered in the context of his world are not worth ask- 
ing. Men who do not ask ultimate religious questions do not 
have numinous experiences. Men who do not have numinous 
experiences and who do not ask ultimate questions do not find 
the religion of the New Testament significant for them. And 
men who are not gripped by the New Testament are lost to the 
church, even though they may tolerate its presence in society and 
even contribute to its efforts. 

Is there a single pastor in the country who has not felt that 
his religious life is in constant danger of being blighted by this 
sensation-hypnosis and routine-machine slavery? What can a 
man do with his life except fall into line in this whirling mass of 
activity where all problems are immediate problems and all energy 
is devoted to keeping pace with the moving throng by way of 
following the schedule of a desk memo-pad? Where is the pastor 
who has not stood by the death-bed of one of the victims of this 
routine-sensation-hypnosis and looked into bewildered eyes of a 
person who knows for the first time that he has been betrayed 
by life and that he in turn has cheated life. These victims find 
that for the first time in their lives the world has lost its routinized, 
mechanized appearance of clarity and presents a picture of utter 
and almost horrible mystery. The two dimensional world in 
which they have lived their lives has suddenly become a four 
dimensional world in which the dimensions of time and man are no 
longer significant without the dimensions of God and eternity. 

It is remarkable that the church has failed to recognize the 
great danger to its inner life presented by the fact that the environ- 
ment of modern life is not conducive to an inner appreciation of 
the wonder and mystery of the universe. Even the Roman Church, 
which has so much canny wisdom in these matters, has failed to 
grasp the significance of this threat. Here is the fundamental 
answer to the question of religious indifference today. Religious 
indifference is not the product of intellectual scepticism. It is the 
product rather of a new and revolutionary mode of living. The 
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so-called conflict between science and religion is a fruitless and 
useless conflict, of interest essentially to men who are dilettant in 
both science and religion. What is likely to happen, as many of 
the leading scientists realize, is that the same factors that have 
led to religious indifference by destroying man’s ability to view the 
world in all its manifold variety with wonder and awe will ulti- 
mately destroy pure science which, like religion, depends upon 
man’s imaginative interest in the amazing wonders of existence. 

What resources are available in the church to counteract 
this danger? One thing is certain, and that is that most of the 
techniques commonly used for winning and holding the interests 
of people in the church are worse than useless. Sunday schools 
and the whole elaborate religious education program, church camps 
and attempts to “win the youth” through institutional churches, 
radio program, mass choirs, and endless organizations all fail to 
offset this danger. They may have their place as techniques for 
institutional advancement of the church in an age of complacency, 
but as techniques for adjustment to the present -age they are of 
little permanent value. They fail in this respect because they 
only add to the complexity-hypnosis tendency. Modern men and 
women, yes, even the children in the Sunday school, take the 
church in their stride as just another activity among a thousand 
others—another activity that helps to keep the round of activity 
moving on Sunday. The church’s attempt to compete with secular 
interests on their own ground may help to keep the institution of 
established church life in operation for a long time, but it can 
never provide for a lasting adjustment of the church to the 
new age. 

The first resource that the church possesses to combat the 
danger described above is the technique of ironic humor inherited 
from the prophets and teachers of the Biblical tradition. The 
sham, falsehood, and shallowness of life for man living under the 
yoke of complexity-hypnosis are apparent to any who read a popu- 
lar magazine with discernment or attend a motion picture. Only 
a few rare thinkers in Christian circles, such as Kierkegaard and 
Chesterton, have been aware of the opportunity at hand for reviv- 
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ing the use of the technique of ironic humor. Here is a method 
that Luther used with proficiency and insight. In our age we 
have allowed men like Bernard Shaw and Sinclair Lewis to be 
the critics of our age. These men have used ironic humor for its 
own sake as literary men. Their barbs have not been ignored. 
The church should use this technique to blast the complacency, the 
shallowness, the frustrated activism, and the sham loyalties of the 
secular scheme of values that has been set up as an absolute. This 
technique cannot be a substitute for Christian apologetics, but it 
can influence the intellectual life of men to such an extent that 
apologetics will be meaningful to the erstwhile indifferent and 
scornful, 

Another resource of Christianity for meeting this particular 
danger is its possession of a standard of values which tends 
toward the simplification and organization of the realm of values. 
In the midst of the activity of life man is led toward the selection 
of the higher value by two things: first, by an awareness of the 
higher value; secondly, by the example of others whose personali- 
ties he has seen influenced for good by their choice of higher values. 
In Jesus’ life and death we find a realm of values opened to the 
eyes of man which is beyond and above any moral standard that 
man had previously known. A new realm of value was opened to 
the Christians who came to understand the meaning of Jesus’ 
teachings and life in terms of their own moral experience. That 
realm of moral values, opened to man’s view by Jesus, still stands 
as a high and noble goal urging men higher and higher toward 
the noblest and highest values that man has known. Furthermore, 
there is the example of Jesus and His followers acting as a subtle 
but powerful force encouraging men in their choice of value, 
giving them a standard of moral conduct that cannot be ignored. 

Moral values are to be regarded as the center for all experi- 
ences of value according to the Christian standards. All values— 
intellectual, esthetic, material—are to be judged in the light of 
moral values. Once a man understands this the entire outlook on 
modern life changes. The great god “Whirl” loses his grip 
on the lives of men. Activity is no longer an end in itself. The 
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question is always asked: How does this or that activity enhance 
the moral values of my life as I stand over against other persons? 
The center of life consequently revolves around an interest in 
other persons, rather than around an interest in one’s personal 
egoistic experiences. Christianity must employ this technique by 
inspiring an ethical attitude among its adherents. The ethical 
implications of Christianity have been frequently misunderstood, 
even by Christians, but they have never beer overemphasized. 

The use of the two resources of the church enumerated above 
will not meet the danger that the church faces today. They are, 
however, indispensable aids, and they cannot be neglected. The 
first, employing the technique of ironic humor, serves to destroy 
faith and interest in the illusions of the age and drives the subject 
to experience the wonder of the mystery of existence. The second, 
employing the Christian standard of moral values in the selection 
of one’s activities and interests, serves to clear the field of subsidi- 
ary values and provides the subject with materials from his 
personal experience which lead him to ascertain what questions are 
ultimate. But if the individual is not subjected to an environment 
in which numinous experiences are likely to occur, he is not likely 
to ask these ultimate questions in any other but an intellectual 
way. He will never be able to ask them in the emotional way of 
religion, and he is not likely to receive a religiously satisfying 
answer to his quest. 

The resource that the church possesses that can provide the 
environment for numinous experience is the resource of Christian 
worship. Wherever God is worshiped seriously and sincerely, 
there we find an atmosphere in which an environment for numinous 
- experience can be created, even if it is not already present. The 
worship of the evangelical churches at its best has provided such 
an environment. This environment is sustained in the administra- 
tion of the sacrament in the service of a lonely Norwegian congre- 
gation. It is present in an austere Scotch Presbyterian church as 
the pastoral prayer is offered before the bowed heads of the wor- 
shipers. It is present in the quiet expectancy of the old Quaker 
meetinghouse. It was present, too, in the flickering shadows of 
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a forest glade camp-meeting when a pioneer farmer-preacher issued 
the solemn call to repentance and conversion. Too often this 
environment is lacking in our churches today. It must be revived 
or the church will lose its most effective means of adjustment to 
a new era. For it is in worship, and in worship alone, that the 
seeds for the religious insight and awakening can be sowed that 
will enable the church to conquer the world of today as it conquered 
the Graeco-Roman world in its first overwhelming burst of energy. 
It is from the depths of worship that the new emergents have 
arisen, and continue to arise, that enable the church to make a 
satisfactory adjustment to each succeeding period of transition. 

An atmosphere of awe and seriousness bordering on the 
austere has characterized the worship of the evangelical churches. 
That atmosphere can and should be revived. In constructing and 
equipping our churches we have sacrificed those elements of 
religious art that contribute to this atmosphere for comfort and 
our love of the sentimental and pretty. At one point nearly 
all churches have gone astray. They have lost contact with their 
dead. By this we mean that churches rarely have their own burial 
grounds near the church as was common at one time. The 
practice of burial within the church building is entirely obsolete. 
Death can never be regarded in any other way than as the stark 
reality that it is. Death commands respect and dignity. Worship 
in the presence of the dead will drive the worshiper to ask ultimate 
questions about ultimate things more quickly than worship in any 
other environment. Such worship has always provided an environ- 
ment for numinous experiences. Some funeral directors of keen 
sensibilities are more aware of this fact than many clergymen. 
If continued urbanization leads to the general use of cremation, it 
would be a trend in the right direction for churches to provide for 
burial within the walls of the church building. 

The chief difficulty that must be faced when we attempt to 
give our church services the atmosphere requisite for numinous ex- 
periences arises as a result of the comparative newness of modern 
urban life in the experiences of mankind. The men of the Bible 
were men of the desert and the field. The men of the medieval 
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church were men of the open meads and the dark forests. The 
most clearly numinous experience of Luther’s life occurred in the 
open countryside in the midst of a storm. Other experiences of 
a similar nature came to him in the brooding, melancholy darkness 
of the northern winter. The almost universal urbanization of 
man’s life has come about within the memories of our parents or 
our grandparents. This means that as yet we are not completely 
conscious of those elements of urban-life that provide the psycho- 
logical materials for experiences of a numinous character. The 
church of today must command this material and then utilize it in 
its worship. There are possibilities opened here for the growth 
of new fields of Christian art that will re-establish the sense of the 
mysterious in the lives of city people as the Gothic captured the 
sense of the mysterious for our medieval ancestors.* The church 
has done very little along this line in its worship. Such groups 
as the Berneuchener group in continental Lutheranism were 
aware of the possibilities. The recent liturgical movement among 
the Benedictines of the Roman Church may offer contributions. 
The groups interested in worship in our own church may be of great 
service by devoting attention to the latent possibilities in Christian 
worship for the modern man. It cannot be expected that the 
congregation become an experimental station for innovations in 
worship. However, such innovations as are found to be useful in 
small worship circles could be adopted by the churches in so far 
as they met the needs of congregations at worship. 


II 


A second ‘grave danger of the life of the church that has 
emerged in the new era is the increasing tendency in all fields to 
ignore the importance of the individual. The emphasis on the © 
category of the social appears to be no passing fad but a deeply- 
_ rooted characteristic of the age. The machine economy tends to 


4 Raymond Breinin’s prize-winning painting, “The City,” on exhibit at the water 
color show of the Art Institute of Chicago, Summer, 1942, seems to be the work of a 
modern artist who is conscious of the opportunities along these lines. 
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gear man’s life to the demands of the machine, so that man is 
regarded as important not because of what he is as an individual, 
but because of what he does as a more or less important link in 
the complex industrial life of society. Moreover, we are living in 
a period of nationalistic wars and contending states such as usually 
accompanies transition to a new historical epoch. Callous indiffer- 
ence for the individual unit of giant conscripted armies inevitably 
accompanies expanding militarism. Every pastor who has watched 
the boys of his congregation embark for camp bids farewell to 
them as individual souls. He knows, and the boys know, that 
henceforth they will be reckoned as the “manpower” of a nation. 
Their individuality will be lost as far as newspaper editor, general, 
or statesman is concerned. The almost universal tendency to con- 
sider the individual as unimportant except as he is a part of a 
larger unit of society cheapens life, disintegrates Christian char- 
acter, and hampers the growth of personality. The specialized 
agencies for influencing the individual—such as the motion picture, 
the public school, the newspaper and magazine, the radio—deal 
with men en masse. Consequently they emphasize factors that are 
the lowest common denominators of their constituency. Sooner or 
later they make it almost impossible for the individual to be any- 
thing other than a part of this constituency. 

Christianity is first, last, and always concerned with individ- 
uals. It regards the individual as an immortal soul whom God 
desires to win for eternal salvation. In the present age, the church 
is driven to ask the question: How can the church help a man 
retain his individuality in spite of the fact that he is part of a 
military system, in spite of the fact that he is a cog in machine 
industry, in spite of the fact that he is alive in a situation that 
calls for some type of socialized living as necessary and, to all 
appearances, inevitable? The church has two great resources at 
its disposal for developing a strategy to meet this danger. The 
first is the technique of mysticism as practiced in all ages of the 
church’s history. The second is the technique of self-denial. 

The first step in the practice of mysticism presupposes a keen 
awareness of individuality on the part of the subject. The 
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individual man becomes aware of his own loneliness and his own 
uniqueness. He, and he alone, must do his own dying. He, and 
he alone, is responsible for the sins that have arisen from his 
personal decisions. He, and he alone, can repent of these sins. 
He, and he alone, can answer God’s unique call to divine fellow- 
ship—an invitation offered to him alone in God’s own time and in 
God’s own way. He, and he alone, can hope for his particular 
experience of mystical elevation. Moreover, the mystical way is 
a way that requires strict preparation. The individual, and the 
individual alone, can discipline himself for that preparation. But 
it is a religious discipline that can be practiced by any man, at 
any time, in any situation. The rich possibilities for the use of 
a practical mysticism have been largely neglected by the modern 
church. Churchmen would do well in the years ahead to give a 
greater place for this technique, explaining its practice so that 
all can understand, and encouraging its use for those who are 
helped by the mystic’s way. 

The problem of individuality is essentially a problem of free- 
dom. A technique frequently employed by the church in dealing 
with this problem is summed up in the words, “let him deny him- 
self.” Freedom is a relative matter. It has been defined roughly 
as the ratio between one’s desires and one’s means of fulfilling 
those desires. The modern world has emphasized the attainment 
of freedom by increasing the means of fulfilling desires at an 
ever-augmented pace in order to meet the tempo of ever-increasing 
desires. In the critical age ahead the church may find it useful 
once again to emphasize the opposite technique of decreasing 
desires. 


III 


Two other threats to the life of the church will be noted here. 
They need little attention because they are more generally recog- 
nized and more frequently brought to the attention of church 
people. These threats are the trend toward secularized education 
and the trend toward apotheosis of the state. 
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The most effective resource that the evangelical churches 
possess for meeting the first of these dangers is the technique 
of using the home as the center for religious education. Luther 
wrote his catechism for the use of the head of the household as a 
manual for teaching the children in the home. The evangelical 
churches of France maintained high standards of religious train- 
ing for their children for centuries, despite the fact that they were 
allowed few if any facilities for formally authorized religious 
instruction. They were able to do this because the home was the 
center for the teaching of religion. 

This technique for religious education is an indigenous growth 
in Protestantism. It is a technique for education that stands in 
direct contrast to the Roman Catholic technique which pre- 
supposes state support of a church that has a monopoly on 
education. The present techniques for Protestant religious educa- 
tion, indispensable as they may be, cannot meet the threat of 
secular education. They presuppose a situation in which state 
and church can work together in a cooperative way, either through 
a state church set-up or a free church set-up, in a state that gives 
Christianity a place of prestige, if not of authority. That situa- 
tion may obtain today; it may be gone tomorrow. Moreover, 
under the present arrangement there is more likelihood that reli- 
gious education will yield ground to secular education rather than 
the opposite. The weight of numbers, wealth, and prestige is 
with secular education. Let pastors question the children in their 
week-day schools about this matter if they doubt its truth. 

The church’s leaders in the field of religious education may 
find it helpful to revive this most characteristic and original tech- 
nique for evangelical education. Many of our own children have 
lost respect for the Sunday school, the vacation Bible school, the 
week-day school. On the other hand, when their fathers or 
mothers speak about religion on those rare occasions around the 
dinner table, their words are rarely scorned or ignored. 

The most effective resources that the church possesses for 
meeting the threat of the apotheosis of the nationalistic state is 
the deep-seated Christian consciousness of the ecumenical nature 
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of the Christian faith. The most effective technique available 
for implementing this ecumenical consciousness in the evangeli- 
cal churches is the method of congregational federalism. This 
method of united effort by common consent based on common goals 
and common presuppositions has its source in the strong current 
of conciliarism which came to light very early in the history 
of the church. The ecumenical movement showed surprising 
strength at the conferences at Edinburgh and Oxford, Amsterdam 
and Madras. Wherever and as long as there is understanding and 
appreciation of the ecumenical nature of the church, rampant 
nationalism will find it necessary to cope with a fog is is implac- 
able, and by no means impotent. 

Another weapon available to the church for meeting the 
threat of the all-powerful state is the use of the technique of the 
church cooperative. That is, the church may use the methods of 
the cooperative within its own circles as a means of offering its 
constituents some of the benefits commonly granted by the state, 
without running the danger of becoming too greatly indebted to 
the state. The Amish and Mennonite groups have employed this 
method for many generations. They may be emulated by other 
evangelical groups in the years to come. Finally, there remains 
the method of offering resistance, passive or overt, to the. power 
of the state. 

This attempt to develop a strategy for the church in the cur- 
rent age of transition has been written from the point-of-view of 
the Lutheran pastor. A church strategy that will meet the needs 
of our age can never be the work of one man or of one church. 
It is a task rather for all men and all groups that bear the name 
Christian. 


5 Cf. John T. McNeill, Unitive Protestantism, A Study in Our Religious Resources 
(New York: The Abingdon Press, 1930), Ch. III, “Protestant Conciliarism.” 
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I 


HE FULL rich sweep of the ideas of faith and revelation 

in all their Christian breadth and depth and height requires the 
whole history of theological thought for adequate illumination. 
But in every age of Christendom circumstances arise which call 
for emphasis upon some aspect of each and upon the need for 
maintaining a careful balance between them. Our age is not an 
exception. We live in times when the church rightly feels the 
need for sounding the depths of Christianity in order to discover 
our real unity in a day when that unity ought to be only manifested 
to strengthen weakened believers and save a faithless world. 

But in just such times the danger arises of hastily basing an 
outward unity upon superficial verbal agreements within some 
loose organization. This tendency appears today within American 
Lutheranism as well as within American Protestantism. It would 
base unity upon agreement in organization or liturgy or doctrine. 
To meet and correct this tendency we must keep probing for the 
deepest grounds of unity, which we believe lie in understanding 
the Biblical simplicity of faith and revelation. 

It is a commonplace of church historians to observe that 
when religious faith grows dim, the demand for authority waxes 
strong and produces systems of hard and fast orthodoxy, high 
church order, and discipline. It might be presumptuous generaliz- 
ing to conclude from the trends in this direction on the part of 
twentieth century Christianity, and American Lutheranism in 
particular, that our faith is growing weaker. But the existence 
of the trend does justify a re-examination of the inner nature of 
faith and revelation and their proper relation to Christian theology 
as well as to church order and practice. 
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We need to remind ourselves that the latter serve their proper 
function when they provide a sure and permanent springboard for 
the leap of faith. Theologies, liturgies, and church organiza- 
tions at their best are human creations into which the best of 
human logic and the deepest of human emotions have been poured. 
They therefore provide the finest possible human framework for 
religious faith. They lead the immature along tested, sound lines 
of thought and experience. They furnish the earthly human mould 
into which the divine spiritual metal must be poured. It is a mark 
of wisdom to insist here upon meticulous care and accuracy. 

But when all this is done, we must recognize that theologies, 
liturgies, church organization—even the written Scriptures—are 
no substitute for faith and no solid foundation for it either. When 
they are made that, they become pathetic crutches which prevent 
spiritual limbs from gaining strength. They hold the human spirit 
close to earth, and so actually prevent faith from developing. For 
real faith is not only free from all such human framework; it is 
free of earth itself. Faith is an absolute; it is an adventure into 
the unknown, a leaping out into a sea which itself upholds a man, 
making the ultimate fate or nature of human springboards a 
non-essential. 


II 


We discover all this when we turn to the New Testament to 
determine what were the essential ideas which Jesus and Paul had 
about both faith and revelation and their properly balanced rela- 
tionship. We learn from Jesus that faith is simply implicit trust 
in God. It is important to remember the proper implications of 
the adjective “implicit.” It means trust that is placed directly 
upon God, and is therefore in the last analysis unmediated. It is 
faith not by-virtue-of, but faith irrespective-of any human his- 
torical facts or incidents or persons. It is in that sense a blind 
faith: blind not because it closes its eyes to either difficulties or 
testimonies but because it no longer sees them, since its gaze is 
fixed upon God directly. It is faith not in what God has said or 
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done or is saying or doing; not in some characteristic of God, His 
power of righteousness or grace; but trust in God Himself, per- 
sonal reliance upon His Person. 

In its ultimate inmost reality faith is therefore unaffected 
by the facts of earth, is independent of all mediators, is free from 
all needs of external authority. This is the faith of Abraham 
and Job, of Jeremiah and the prophets, of Jesus and Paul and 
Luther. Some years ago Albert Steinhauser summed up the 
evidence of the example and teaching of Jesus in the Synoptics 
and wrote: 


To the Jews of Jesus’ day faith meant a personal relation of trust in 
a personal God revealing Himself as gracious by means of specific promises 
or gifts .. . But in Israel’s history the specific gift had obscured the giver 
and become itself the object of faith... . The very Scriptures in which 
God’s personal revelation were enshrined had been allowed to interpose 
themselves between the soul and God, ending in the evils of Scribism. ... It 
was impossible for faith to rise to its full stature until the grace of God 
appeared in such a way that God’s gift and person were one and indistinguish- 
able. . .. Jesus was both the supreme manifestation of the grace of God and 
the supreme expression of the faith of man. ... In order to be understood of 
the people and to lift them gradually to his own high plane, Jesus had to take 
as his starting-point the current conception of faith as confidence in a 
gracious God, revealing Himself by means of a specific gift... . The faith 
that Jesus demanded and met with his miracles was not faith in the temporal 
blessings as such nor belief that he was able to perform miracles, but trust 
in God revealing Himself as gracious by means of a visible sign or gift... . 
So miracles became “signs” of the grace of God. . . . But when faith was 
lacking, as in Nazareth (Mark 6:5-6), Jesus said he could perform no 
miracles. When it appeared in strange and unlooked for places, as in the 
Syro-Phoenician, it called forth unexpected miracles of healing (Mark 
7 :24-30). Here and in the nobleman of Capernaum (Matt. 18:10) faith is 
seen almost in its pure state. We meet it again in the incident of the sick 
of the palsy in Mark 2:1-12, where the spiritual miracle precedes the physical, 
and in the story of the Samaritan leper (Luke 17:17-19) where a distinction 
is made between being “cleansed” and “being made whole.” . . . Thus we see 
alongside of Jesus’ accommodations to the people’s idea of faith, his constant 
effort to lift their faith to a higher level, leading it from the gift to the Giver 
Himself. This is seen above all in his making repentance the necessary pre- 
condition of faith. Turn from self and the things of self to God. “Repent 
and believe” is his call... . In the Sermon on the Mount this is apparent. 
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Throughout the key-word is “Father.” If God be conceived and experienced 
as Father in Heaven, the childlike cheerfulness and confidence which is 
faith must follow. So in his parables too. . .. This faith Jesus is never 
weary of proclaiming. Where it is present, all things are possible; in its 
absence he finds the source of all the ills of mankind. . . . When he chides 
the apostles, it is because of their “little faith,” because they trust God so 
little (Matt. 8:26, 14:31)... . The faith that Jesus taught was independent 


of the logical and the rational. .. . It was as far removed as possible from 
intellectual belief (Matt. 17:20). . . . There was no apologetic in Jesus’ 
teaching, no attempt to argue anyone into faith... . And all of Jesus’ teaching 


about faith was but the expression of his own faith life, seen especially in 
his prayers.’ 


Turning from Jesus to Paul we find the same essential idea 
of faith. As Deissmann and others have pointed out, Paul’s faith 
in.Christ is at once faith-of-Christ, faith-in-Christ, faith-through- 
Christ, i.e., the implicit trust in God which fellowship with Christ 
produces—that fellowship which is so intimate that Christ’s living 
spirit dwells within a man’s heart (cf. Gal. 2:20, 1 Cor. 3:22-23, 
Rom. 8:38-39). Here we see Paul’s careful balancing of faith 
and revelation, to which we shall return. What needs to be pointed 
out now is that the ultimate result of Christ’s indwelling is uncon- 
ditioned trust in God. In Paul’s great idea of justification by 
faith, the emphasis is not on the ground of Christ’s work, but 
rather that God is pleased when a man is willing to trust Him 
and His grace. The fact that Jesus is able to lead men to such 
faith is his great work as Saviour.* Thus Jesus and Paul are one 
in their thought of justification by faith. They both taught that 
God’s salvation goes out to those who humbly turn to Him and seek 
to follow and obey Him as true sons, who trust implicitly in Him, 
believing that His grace and righteous power can and will do for 
them and in them what previously they neither could nor wanted to 
do for themselves. 

When we turn to Luther for his essential idea of faith, we 
remember the familiar words of his Preface to Romans: “Faith 


1 Theological Studies (Philadelphia, 1924), pp. 90£. 
2 Cf, Rom. 3:22f. Also E. D. Burton’s Galatians in the International Critical Com- 
mentary (New York, 1928), pp. 475-85. 
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is a divine work in us, .. . a living busy, active, mighty thing. ... 
Faith is a living daring confidence in God’s grace, so sure and 
certain that a man would stake his life on it a thousand times.”* 
Boehmer interprets Luther in these words: 


Man only becomes free of guilt when he trusts himself unconditionally to 
the true God, who in Jesus Christ reveals Himself as the merciful Father. 
This feeling arises only when trust, as a divine gift, takes possession of the 
soul, for it is nothing else than trust in God as the all-governing, all-merciful 
Father. To seek God and find Him, to fear, love, and trust in God above all 
things, to let the heart rest and hang upon God alone—that is religion, the 
whole of religion to Luther. (Luther and the Reformation in the Light of 
Modern Research, by Heinrich Boehmer [1930], p. 266f.) 


III 


Now that idea of faith is not consistent with an ultraconserva- 
tive idea of revelation, which lays emphasis upon authority, tradi- 
tion, orthodoxy, or even the idea of God acting once and for all 
in history through His Mediator, Jesus Christ. All such emphases, 
full of truth as they are, have within them a vital danger to faith. 
They push God to one side and become themselves the object of 
faith; they make of faith belief in facts and persons of human 
history. Thus, instead of serving their intended purpose as the 
divine road to faith, they become the external symbols of a weak 
and sub-Christian religion. 

We must beware of confusing faith in God, which is something 
implicit and independent, with faith in Jesus Christ, which of 
necessity must be explicit, resting on historical grounds. We must 
not exchange faith for knowledge, making of it something that 
belongs properly only to the past, the days when God once revealed 
Himself to men. We must interpret “I know in whom I believed” 
as a venture of faith and not as an assertion of the possession of 
that final knowledge which will one day supersede faith. We must 
be content to say with Paul: “Now I know in part.” For the 
whole religious tendency, popular and theological, which cries out 


3 Works of Martin Luther, Vol. VI, p. 451f. 
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for authority, finality, absoluteness, closed systems, and Biblical 
inerrancy is a movement away from faith in the New Testa- 
ment sense. Its central idea is not implicit trust in God, but right 
knowledge about Him. It has in it the terrible pitfall which goes 
with that idea, the possible collapse of a man’s whole moral and 
spiritual world, if his mind should ever be compelled to admit the 
uncertainty of any religious knowledge. 

That whole development is an aberration of the ideas of the 
great saints of faith, and their thoughts about the revelation of 
God in the history of Israel, culminating in the words and deeds 
of the Jesus of history and in the continuing presence of the 
spiritual Christ of the Word and the church. For them this revela- 
tion, this Word of God, was primarily not a word of knowledge, 
but a word of comfort, assurance, encouragement, direction. God 
spoke in prophets and saints, in Christ and through the church— 
not a dictation of information, but a personal word of direction. 
His Word was not a series of declamations and assertions, “J am 
—you are—the world is,” but rather the imperatives: “Go—seek 
—fear not—repent—believe—love.” To be sure, the logical im- 
plication for the man who obeys these imperatives is that God is 
all-righteous and all-powerful and all-loving too. But these beliefs 
are not the explicit planks of a platform upon which he rests and 
builds his faith; they are only the implicit subjective rationaliza- 
tions of the man of faith. The objective reality is the God of 
faith Himself. We believe the above truths about God because 
we believe in God—and not the other way around. Emil Brunner 
recognizes and clearly states this truth, writing: 


Christian faith springs only out of the witness to Christ of the preached 
message and the written word of the Scriptures. The historical picture of 
Jesus of Nazareth is indeed included in the latter; but the picture itself is 
not the basis of knowledge. If anyone were ever to become a Christian 
through the picture of the life of Jesus drawn by a non-believing historian, 
he would be an apostle and indeed more than this, a super-apostle. For the 
apostles had experienced the Resurrection of Jesus and the whole living 
reality of Jesus... . It is of the very essence of revelation and of faith 
that we should become Christians not through the historical picture of 
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Jesus, but through the picture traced by the Gospels in the light of the 
Resurrection faith which has grown out of the testimony of the apostles 
and has become the witness to Christ of the Christian Church. 

Faith conceived in the purest sense, i.e., in the spirit of the Reformers, 
does not identify the Scriptures directly with revelation. For the fact 
with which they are solely and infinitely concerned is Jesus Christ, the 
Christ of whom the prophets prophesied and to whom the apostles bear 
witness. ... This Christ is Lord and King of Scripture. The two poles 
between which the concern of faith lies may be described in the following 
way: the Christian religion is not disturbed by the fact that isolated verses 
in the Scriptures must be translated rather differently than had hitherto 
been thought necessary, or that isolated facts in the statements of Scripture 
must be corrected by science. But the Christian religion would be in a 
parlous condition if the Scriptures as a whole bore a different meaning 
from that which the Church had believed hitherto, and if the whole group 
of facts could be proved to be unhistorical.* 


Thus, while it is true that the lives and characters of the great 
men of faith who heard the Word of God and lived by faith, i.e., 
by implicit trust in God, are a kind of revelation of God to us, 
yet they give us not a revelation of knowledge but only of faith 
itself. For faith cannot be transferred by knowledge. It can indeed 
be inspired, strengthened, given direction, upheld by the example 
of others. Yet faith itself cannot be handed down from one man 
to another through the revelation or impartation of knowledge. 
Faith that is born in any individual is always implicit and un- 
supported—or it is not faith in the pure Christian sense. Faith 
must rest not on some or several words of God, not even upon 
a (or the) Mediator of God. It must be trust in God Himself. 
Faith can. be sown, fed, watered by a mediator. But a mediator 
cannot be the object or ground of faith. Implicit trust is deserved 
by God alone. Christ is indeed for us the road to faith in God. 
That faith must include the belief that Christ is the divinely-built 
road. We ought to have faith in Christ as God’s Mediator. But 
all this is something less than Christlike faith in God. 

I fear that the faith of the church of today is weak and fearful 
just because it is something less than Christlike faith, not an 


4 The Mediator, by Emil Brunner (London, 1934), pp. 158-9, 167. 
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implicit trust in God’s Nature, but a trust which has been and is 
fed by fellowship with His Son in His church but is in a sense 
independent of revelation. It is just because we keep looking here 
and there for bulwarks with which to strengthen our faith, knowl- 
edge upon which to rest it, facts of history by which to make dis- 
belief impossible, that we can be disturbed and made fearful by 
earthly calamities, by the suffering of the righteous, by new 
philosophies of life, by the appearance of so-called heresies, by the 
lack of authority from without in the church, by assertions of the 
possibility of Biblical errors and inaccuracies. We thus show that 
we are resting our faith in the wrong place. 

Moreover, the concept of revelation thus expressed is not true 
and consistent with the New Testament idea of faith which we 
have been propounding. If faith is implicit trust in God, revelation 
cannot be the disclosure of final truth. Christ, as the revealer of 
God, cannot be the teacher of eternal truths. The prophets of old 
were not inspired to reveal divine propositions. The Holy Spirit, 
working through the Bible and the Church, is not revealing in- 
fallible doctrines upon which faith must rest, doctrines which can 
be fitted together like newly-found parts of a picture-puzzle. The 
very limitations of humanity, of words, of language, and of human 
comprehension would in the end defeat such a method of revelation. 
Revelation is rather God’s opening more and more windows into 
heaven, windows through which men can get new and fresh 
glimpses of God, and, seeing Him, be compelled to put implicit trust 
in Him. But their faith is not in the windows, not in the per- 
fection of the glass, not even in the details of the composite picture 
which they saw there—for human memory is a treacherous and 
imperfect tool. Their faith is in the God whose face they once 
glimpsed—whose real self they saw for a moment—and now for- 
ever would trust and follow and serve. As Brunner writes: 


Faith knows that it believes in a Christ who, from the point of view of his- 
torical science, may always remain an unsolved problem, a Christ whose 
bare existence may even be called into question, for reasons which cannot 
entirely be disregarded. Faith knows that all this is involved in the fact 
of the Incarnation: in the “being found in fashion as a man,” that it is of 
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the very essence of the One who has come “in the flesh.” But faith itself 
is not affected by these fluctuations, apart from the fact that faith in the 
believing soul is something which must be constantly growing. The believer, 
however, as one who belongs to both spheres, that of faith and that of 
science, remains to some extent in a state of tension, conditioned by this 
lack of established certainty in historical knowledge and tradition, since 
in faith he has to overcome this hindrance again and again, which is one 
aspect of the stumblingblock of faith as a whole. He is always ready to 
compare his judgments of faith about the realm of fact with the results of 
science, but he knows beforehand, that in so far as he really does believe, 
science may indeed assault faith, but can never really refute it (pp. 169-170). 


One of the positive clarifying and liberating results of the 
method of Formgeschichte, as applied to the New Testament gos- 
pels, is just this recognition that Jesus Christ saves—reveals—pro- 
duces faith not because He gives us final, divine answers to certain 
moral and religious questions, but because He inspires in us that 
freedom to act and think and feel as a child of God, which genuine 
faith produces. Dibelius writes: 


The Sermon on the Mount demands that Christians should live on their 
own responsibility before God. God’s will comes to expression not in 
systems which are applicable only to certain periods and to certain parts 
of the world, but is revealed in our own midst by signs, the most perceptible 
of which are the sayings of the kingdom of God. . . . Jesus does not claim 
to give us a law or construct a system of ethics. When he speaks it is the 
world of God which is before his eyes; he does not regard the conditions of 
life on this earth. . . . The problems of the world are to be solved by 
Christians who are responsible to God alone and who know the will of God 
from the gospel. Nobody can free the Christians from this grave responsi- 
bility. Those who have been touched by the Word of God are free to 
decide, but they are also bound to act... . The love of Christ constraineth 
us, as Paul said. Therefore Christians should tackle all problems in the 
spirit of Christ—which means, not the application of any individual saying 
of his to the world of to-day, but by means of the continuous communication 
with the God whose will is recognized in Christ and His Word.5 


This may sound to some like a quite unPauline God-mysticism. 
But actually it is not mysticism at all; it is only the ancient prophetic 


5 The Sermon on the Mount, by Martin Dibelius (New York, 1940), Chapter VII. 
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conception of revelation—a Word of God which is both the root 
and fruit of faith, a dynamic Word, an imperative—a lighting-like 
flash from God to man which leaves behind not a heavenly bridge 
of words which can be studied and crossed and re-crossed at will, 
but only an indelible mark upon the earth, a mark upon the heart. 
of mankind which is a sign not only of God’s power and righteous- 
ness, but of His love and grace. 

We very properly regard Christianity as.an historical religion, 
the religion of a revelation given to men through God’s chosen ser- 
vants, the prophets of Israel, through the history of His chosen 
people Israel, through the Messiah-Mediator Jesus Christ and on 
through His Word and church. But why is it that we want to 
put our faith in the God of Abraham and Isaiah and Jesus and 
Luther? It is not because of this or that which God has said or 
done in history and which we learned about through these means. 
For all these facts provide at the best partial, single facets of a 
great stone which can be matched and counterbalanced by the differ- 
ing historical events and sayings of men of other religions and 
by the agnostical facts of modern science. The revelation we 
cherish feeds our faith but does not determine it; it leads us to the 
sea of faith and provides a springboard and an encouragement to 
dive. But once we make the leap, once we put our faith in the 
God of Jesus Christ, it is our faith, our implicit trust in the living 
God Himself, whatever He has done or is doing or will do, what- 
ever the attending problems or mysteries. It is Christlike faith, 
first, because it is inspired in us by Christ, but, finally, because it is 
trust in the trustworthiness of the living God. Such as Christ 
had. A faith like that needs no Mediator, for it sees none. It 
sees only God. God and Christ have become one. This is the 
faith we need. 

The poet has written: 


Yet in the maddening maze of things, 
And tossed by storm and flood, 

To one fixed trust my spirit clings; 

I know that God is good. 


= Sd atedl 
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This may not be an adequate picture of Christian faith; it may not 
explain how a man comes to have such a faith in the goodness of 
God or how he can continue to cling to it. But this is faith in its 
ultimate and bare essence. We believe, as the author of the letter 
to the Hebrews writes, that “Jesus is the author and finisher” of 
this faith. Yet, in the last analysis, faith does not hang upon 
whether we recognize Christ’s work or no, whether we can agree 
upon our conception of the nature of this Mediator and how He 
creates and brings to perfection this faith in God. It is enough 
to recognize and possess this faith in its utter simplicity—implicit 
trust in God. Here is the one solid ground for unity of action 
which can be universal instead of being merely sectarian. 

The distinction between faith in the God of grace and in God’s 
means of grace (i.e., His method of revelation, His way of sal- 
vation, His Mediator) may be hard to make. Yet this balance is 
an important one to keep. If we fail we have only the choice be- 
tween two roads: the one, if followed courageously to the end takes 
us into a complete agnosticism, the other into a closed system of 
religious authority, as inclusive as Rome’s. Either we must admit 
that the means of grace—that revelation—does not and cannot 
prove a God of grace, or else we must be ready to include every 
means and every word of an exclusive system of salvation. For if 
you say that faith in God must rest upon faith in Christ the 
Mediator, there is nothing to stop me from insisting that faith in 
Christ must rest on faith in an errorless Bible, and others from 
adding that faith in the Bible must rest on faith in one church with 
all her appointed creeds and rituals and confessions and systems of 
theology and external disciplines, and so on ad nauseam. 

Naturally it is hard for us as loyal Christians to distinguish in 
our testimony between faith in the God of grace and faith in those 
means of grace, that revelation, by which God has brought us to 
that faith. It is right that we should bear grateful and en- 
thusiastic testimony to Christ and the Bible, to the Lutheran 
Church and her Confessions, for they are the way God Himself 
created, nourished, protected, guarded, and perfected this faith in 
us. But however faithful this kind of testimony is, it must not 
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confuse such loyalty to the means of grace with faith (implicit 
trust) in God Himself. Sucha confusion leads to narrow bigotry. 
It is the failure to distinguish between the divine and human ele- 
ments in the Christian religion, between the Father and the Son, 
between the divine and human in Jesus Christ Himself, between 
the gospel and the church, between believers and belief, between 
faith and revelation. 


FATHER HEYER PLANTED A CHURCH* 


ABDEL ROSS WENTZ 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


HRISTIAN Frederick Heyer was God’s man. He labored 
with the zeal of an apostle, the zeal of one sent forth. He 
worked along many lines, all under God’s leading. He worked as 
pastor and preacher, as home missionary and foreign missionary, 
as chaplain and doctor. The story of his life is the romantic story 
of along and varied service. ‘There was not much rhyme, rhythm, 
or reason about it—only zeal, energy, devotion. But it is not 
Heyer himself that we celebrate now, not the total Heyer’, but only 
his foreign missionary work, because this year is the one hundredth 
anniversary of Heyer’s arrival in India. 

Limiting ourselves to that one aspect of this many-sided man 
of God, we take as our theme: He planted a church. ‘That is pre- 
cisely what he did in India. It was a church he planted—a church 
in all of its essentials. And he planted it—it was not there before 
he went, but it has been there ever since he went; it is there now, 
rooted and grounded and bringing forth fruit after its kind. 
Ecclesiam plantavit. He planted a church. 

There is no time now to describe the backgrounds, to portray 
the interesting life of Heyer up to the year he left for India, or to 
set forth the history of India before Heyer’s advent there. Suffice 
it to say that Heyer was ready and India was waiting. That is 
the essence of every apostolic scene that has ever witnessed the 
birth of a church: on the one hand a zealous man who has had a 
deep experience of redemption through Christ, and on the other 
hand the needy multitudes who are out of Christ. God says, 
“Who will go for me?” and some apostle answers, “Here am I, 
send me; I am ready now.” 


1 An address delivered at the convention of the United Lutheran Church in America, 
at Louisville, Kentucky, October 16, 1942. 
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I 


The very first step in the planting of a church is the proclaiming 
of the Word. One who knows the Gospel preaches it to those who 
do not know it. That was Heyer one hundred years ago. From 
the day that he visited the famous Leipzig Fair in 1816, when he 
was twenty-two years old, and got his first glimpse of Orientals, 
he saw the possibilities of the Gospel among stich people and longed 
to tell them of the riches of grace in Christ Jesus. But before 
that came to pass, God in His providence sent Heyer to America 
and for twenty-six years led him up and down this country, gath- 
ering scattered Lutherans into parishes and organizing them on 
the American pattern, learning to overcome discouragements and 
to endure hardship as a good soldier of Christ, in training as a 
pioneer and an organizer. 

Then came the era of foreign missionary interest among 
American Christians. Lutherans caught the spirit. Men of the 
General Synod organized the Foreign Missionary Society, and in 
1840 the Society called Heyer to become its missionary to India. 
The vigorous and versatile young man of forty-eight years ac- 
cepted that call, resigned his congregation in Pittsburgh, and went 
to India. He thus became the first foreign missionary of the 
Lutheran Church in America. “A sower went forth to sow.” 

Having arrived in India and having selected his field under 
God’s gracious guidance, he began to sow. Now the seed is the 
Word of God. That Word he preached. Without waiting to 
learn the native language he started to preach the Word at Guntur 
through an interpreter. From the beginning seventy Telugus at- 
tended his preaching, and before long two hundred. At the end 
of the first year he could report three adult converts baptized. 
One, two, three, that’s all. But that was the essence of the matter, 
the preaching of the Word and the baptizing of those who believe. 
The church does not require big statistics. Small statistics will do. 
At Guntur the seed had begun to sprout. Those services of 
preaching and baptism were the tiny beginnings of a new church, 
which was really the old church in a new place. 
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Father Heyer planted, and after three years he came back to 
America. Other missionaries were sent out to water the church 
he planted. And God gave the increase. Through these hundred 
years Heyer’s followers and successors have continued that funda- 
mental policy of evangelization through the preaching of the Word. 
Street preaching, tent preaching, preaching in stately churches or 
humble sheds, preaching on the river banks or under the trees, 
preaching to a handful, preaching to the thousands, preaching here, 
preaching there, preaching the Word everywhere. That’s the first 
step. To spread the blessed truth of the Gospel is to sprout the 
sturdy roots of the church. 

The field has expanded. Heyer himself during his second 
and third terms in India helped to carry the work westward into 
the Palnad and north across the Godaveri into the Rajamundry 
sector. The borders of the field were pushed back as the roots 
of the ecclesiastical plant sank deeper, but through the generations 
the church has grown strong through the preaching of the Word, 
and the tiny shoot of three converts at the end of the first year has 
become a mighty multitude of 200,000 souls at the end of a century. 
Truly, he planted a church, a church of 2,000 congregations, a 
church that is as large today as the combined membership of 
eighteen synods in the United Lutheran Church in America, a 
church whose accessions by baptism during the past year alone 
were equal to the total membership of three synods in the United 
Lutheran Church in America. Ecclesiam plantavit. He planted 
a church. He planted by preaching; let us water the church he 
planted, and God will continue to give the increase. 


II 


Another step in the planting of a church is the founding of 
Christian schools. Next to preaching comes teaching. That was 
Heyer a hundred years ago. He was a teacher by instinct; not 
himself a scholar, not very learned, but a wise organizer and super- 
intendent and a teacher by native predilection. He could com- 
municate truth and he could maintain discipline. There never 
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was a time when he did not emphasize the importance of schools. 
Shortly after his arrival in Guntur, the English government people 
turned over to him the English school they had begun. At the 
same time he opened two schools for natives, and soon he had an 
enrollment of forty Telugus. The natives whom he employed to 
teach these schools were, of course, pagan, but the Bible was given 
a prominent place in the curriculum of the schools as the medium 
to learn reading, and Heyer looked forward*to the day when all 
of his teachers would be Christians. Wherever he went he or- 
ganized schools. Before the end of his first year he had seven of 
them, including a school for Hindu girls, and the total number 
of pupils was nearly two hundred. 

During his second term of service in India, whic was spent 
largely in the Palnad or western part of the field, Heyer developed 
more fully his educational policy. There he was able to secure 
adult Christian converts to be his teachers. As soon as a congre- 
gation was established in a village or community, a school was 
begun and a Christian teacher placed in charge. For he wrote: 
“We hold it to be one of the first duties of every Christian 
congregation to attend to the Christian education of its baptized 
members.” 

And Heyer made no secret of the Christian objective behind 
his schools. That cut down the number of his pupils but Heyer 
would not compromise or hedge. He was there to convert. In 
four of the key villages he erected stone schoolhouses, each with its 
own little compound or campus. The schools cost about $40 each. 
From Gurzala as a center he traveled up and down the Palnad, 
searching out likely persons to train as disciples, some to be teach- 
ers, and some catechists, and some colporteurs, for the edifying of 
the saints, for the conversion of sinners, for the building up of the 
body of Christ. 

Then he called the most promising boys, about twenty of them, 
to leave their homes and to live with him at Gurzala. His object 
was to provide better trained teachers for his schools. The plan 
succeeded. The boys’ boarding school took the place of a normal 
school or a teachers’ college. 
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And now only one more step was needed in order to complete 
the crude frame-work of Heyer’s educational system, and that was 
to add to the teachers’ college a theological seminary. This step 
was taken when a gift arrived one day from the Sunday School 
children of Heyer’s former congregation in Pittsburgh. It was 
the magnificent sum of fifty dollars and it was earmarked for the 
training of two “pious and promising young native Christians, .. . 
to become teachers and preachers among their countrymen.” 
Preachers, native preachers! Here was occasion enough for the 
founding of a theological seminary. The donors of the $50 had 
specified that the two ministerial students were to be called Martin 
Luther and William A. Passavant. So Father Heyer took two of 
his best prospects, John aged seventeen and Barnabas aged fifteen, 
and to their New Testament names he added good names from 
church history, one from the sixteenth century and one from the 
nineteenth. And he himself became a theological seminary. He 
added to his duties as evangelist and bishop of all the churches, 
to his duties as superintendent of schools and principal of the teach- 
ers’ college, the functions of a whole theological faculty, so to 
speak. In due course, Martin Luther and William A. Passavant 
were graduated, so to speak, and sent forth to preach, so to speak. 
And with that the educational system of the germinating church 
had reached its apex. Its outline was complete. 

At the same time Heyer had Luther’s Small Catechism trans- 
lated into Telugu, and that was the beginning of the long bookshelf 
of Christian literature in the vernacular, which has now grown 
into a veritable library and has become such a powerful agency in 
the work of the church he planted. 

Heyer’s purpose with his educational plan was multiple. He 
wanted his Christian congregations to be enlightened communities. 
He wanted his converts to have access to the Bible. He wanted 
to teach them the Catechism and make them good Lutherans. 
And he wanted as quickly as possible to train native leaders for his 
church. For he wrote to his friends in Pittsburgh: “Preachers 
have come to India from distant lands, but it is desirable that from 
among the native Christians themselves teachers and ministers 
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should be raised up.’’ Certainly that is an indispensable element 
in the planting of a church, the training of native ministers. 

We cannot pause here to trace the growth of the plant which 
Heyer began with his educational system. Let us overleap a hun- 
dred years and look at the fruitage of his sowing. What does the 
Andhra Evangelical Lutheran Church have to show today in its 
‘educational exhibit? An array of schools, ranging from the most 
elementary up to a theological seminary, an array of schools which 
for number and quality do honor to the memory of Heyer the 
Planter, an array of schools that would equip that church for 
direct self-propagation, without the aid of foreign missionaries if 
necessary. 

Among the 2,000 congregations there are more than a thou- 
sand Christian schools, numbering more than 50,000 pupils. 
These village schools are the very spearpoint of our attack upon 
paganism. Here is where the men and women of the congrega- 
tions learn to read. Here is where the evangelists and catechists 
get in their best strokes. Here is the.medium through which the 
local congregation, even in the absence of the foreign missionary, 
can make its impact upon the non-Christian community. The 
congregational school is deeply embedded in the foundations of the 
church, and we need to recall that it dates back to the very be- 
ginnings of Heyer’s work. 

Then, in addition to these elementary schools, there are the 
institutions that train workers and leaders for the church. Such 
are the Bible Training Schools with 350 students today, the Nor- 
mal Training Schools with about 200 prospective teachers, the 
High Schools with about 1,200 pupils, and the splendid College at 
Guntur with nearly 1,000 students, more than any other college of 
the United Lutheran Church. And there is, finally, the Theologi- 
cal Seminary at Rajamundry with a course of training that leads 
to the degree of B.D. Our church in India has 84 students in 
training for the ministry, 84 modern successors to the John Martin 
Luther and the Barnabas William A. Passavant of Heyer’s day at 
Gurzala. Not all of these 84 are as yet in the Seminary, but they 
are on the way, and no synod of the United Lutheran Church in 
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America has so many ministerial students as that. Well, alto- 
gether these sturdy institutions, this ample educational system, 
this output of Christian literature, is the full-grown and ripened 
crop of the seed which Heyer so wisely sowed. The prosperity 
of our mission in India through the century of its life is directly 
traceable to its consistent and thorough-going educational pro- 
gram, promoting literacy, deepening convictions, stabilizing the 
economy, and training native leadership. Here is the right arm 
of any real church. Here is the hope of self-propagation. 
Ecclesiam plantavit. He planted a church. Heyer planted by 
teaching; let us water the church he planted, and God will continue 
to give the increase. 


Ill 


One more step in the planting of a church is to sow the seed 
of loving service. Jesus went about teaching and preaching and 
healing the sick. And in any full-fledged church of Christ the 
proclamation of the Word and the founding of schools is attended 
by works of mercy and attacks upon social ills. That was Heyer 
a hundred years ago. During his first period of service in India 
he was so deeply impressed with the pitiful physical condition of 
the untouchables and the terrible scourges of disease among the 
people that during his furlough in America he completed his medi- 
cal studies at the University of Maryland, and when he went for 
his second term of service in India he was a doctor of medicine. 

This enabled him to give very concrete expression to the ideals 
of practical love which the Christian Gospel includes. Among the 
poor and needy multitudes he diagnosed disease, prescribed reme- 
dies, secured medicines through government agencies, and even 
sometimes took sick persons into his own bungalow, thus setting 
up the rudiments of a hospital. When epidemics swept over the 
Palnad—chicken-pox, small-pox, and even cholera—he was like 
a refuge of comfort to the terror-stricken natives. And all this 
ministry to the bodies of men he made the means of carrying a 
ministry also to their souls. In every prescription that he com- 
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pounded he poured a bit of the Christian Word. In every package 
of medicine he wrapped a message of Christian truth. With every 
operation on the body he coupled an effort to reach the soul with 
the healing water of life. With all these works of love he testified 
to the presence of the living God and showed that the God of the 
Christians is indeed a God of love and so stands in sharp contrast 
with the principal Indian deities. 

Turning now to the Andhra Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
our day, let us ask whether this tiny seed of loving service brought 
forth any stalk. This miniature hospital and dispensary, this man 
of medicine with such very limited equipment and such primitive 
methods, did this third root of the church which he planted bring 
forth any abiding fruit for our day? Yes, it has brought forth a 
vast harvest of practical love and Christian testimony, a harvest 
of such size and quality that we of the United Lutheran Church 
may well be proud of it. Today we have in our church in India 
six full-length modern hospitals besides a sanatorium and a dis- 
pensary. ‘These institutions of Christian mercy are an important 
arm of the church’s service in India. They employ twenty doctors 
and nearly two hundred nurses. Last year they treated about 10,- 
000 in-patients and more than a quarter million out-patients. 
They performed about 13,000 operations, major and minor, and 
cost us each year more than $60,000. There is simply no meas- 
uring-rod to estimate the vast volume of loving-kindness and cheer 
and health and Christian witness that these institutions have dis- 
pensed in the name of Christ. There is nothing exactly like it in 
the home church. 

Truly, Father Heyer planted a church. He placed it on broad 
evangelical foundations, so that its life of evangelism includes not 
only the preaching of the Word, and the schools of Christian edu- 
cation, but also the institutions of Christian charity, the works of 
serving love. Ecclesiam plantavit. He planted a church; let us 
water the church he planted, and God will continue to give the 
increase. 
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IV 


Now let us put all these facts together and view them in the 
light of the present critical situation. The church which Father 
Heyer planted a hundred years ago—will it survive the terrible 
world conflagration that is raging just now? The great land of 
India is vitally involved in this political upheaval. What of the 
Lutheran Church in India? If the misfortunes of war should 
bring the speedy break-up of the British Empire, particularly in 
the Far East, and should leave India to the Indians, if the rising 
tide of nationalism should sweep all foreign missionaries out of 
that country, could we expect the survival of the church which 
Heyer planted and which American Lutheran missionaries and 
American Lutheran treasures have sustained and cultivated these 
hundred years? If Americans withdraw, is the church capable of 
self-propagation and self-support and self-government? That is 
the question. 

The Andhra Evangelical Lutheran Church, as we have seen, 
has the means of self-propagation because it has the means of 
grace. But does that church have enough spiritual vitality to 
make it capable of self-support? And does it have enough trained 
leadership to make it capable of self-government? It is my judg- 
ment that in both cases the answer is affirmative. It is my firm 
conviction that Heyer’s work was so far-seeing in its range, and 
the work of his host of faithful successors through the century 
has been so thoroughly done, in preaching, in teaching, in works 
of practical Christian love, and in organizing, that the roots of that 
planted church have struck deep into the soil of that great country, 
so that even if foreign subsidies and foreign missionaries were 
now withdrawn, the younger church would go on. It would cut 
the apron-strings of the mother church in America and proceed to 
live its own life for centuries to come. The young tree is ready 
to bring forth fruit after its kind. Yes, the church Heyer planted 
can also say, “I am ready now.” 

For one thing, literacy is making rapid strides in our church 
over there. If you take the total population of India only seven 
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out of every hundred are able to read and write. But in the 
Lutheran Church, more than thirty out of every hundred can read 
and write. And the percentage is increasing. 

Then, too, a sense of stewardship has begun to develop in the 
young church. It must be remembered that our Indian Lutherans 
are extremely poor, and so the problem of self-support for the 
church is an economic problem as well as a spiritual one. And yet, 
out of their abject poverty the native Christians in the Andhra 
Church gave last year, either directly or indirectly through their 
Government, more than a quarter million dollars, an amount much 
larger than that sent to them by American Lutherans. It is my 
reasoned judgment that if by some misfortune they were now 
thrown upon their own resources, they would develop a steward- 
ship of life and time and money that would solve their problems 
of self-support. There would be serious set-backs, it is true, but 
they would survive. The experience of the Gossner Mission has 
demonstrated that. _ | 

And what would be the prospect of success in self-government 
for Heyer’s church in 1942? To the great credit of our mis- 
sionaries of the last twenty-five years it should be said that with 
one accord they have used every opportunity to train the natives 
for responsibility in the church. This is not easy to do with the 
class of people who constitute our church over there. But it has 
been done. Leaders have been trained for responsibility by train- 
ing them im responsibility. The church councils, not so much in 
the local congregations, but those of the taluks and the fields, have 
been the great training-ground for responsible leadership. The 
church as a whole has been organized into five synods, and the 
heads of those bodies are Indian Christians. In the synodical com- 
mittees the missionaries are now a very small minority. More and 
more the native Christians are assuming responsibility, devising 
practical plans for new work and making constructive suggestions 
for changes in policy. They dotheir work conscientiously, promptly, 
efficiently. The synods are organized on such simple and natural 
lines that even with all missionaries withdrawn I believe they could 
maintain the life of the church at a high level of achievement. 
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Over the synods is the Andhra Evangelical Lutheran Church. 
And here is another great proving-ground for native leadership. 
It is patterned after the organization of the United Lutheran 
Church in America, with an executive council, a series of boards, 
and a biennial convention. During this centennial year an im- 
portant plan of reorganization was adopted. Its chief feature is 
that the administration of all our work in India is shifted to boards 
of the church. The Mission Council, consisting of the foreign 
missionaries, will continue to exist chiefly as the channel of com- 
munication between the Board at home and the new church on the 
field. 

This new organization of the church on the field is very im- 
portant. It is highly significant that it should come this year. 
It is important for what it is in itself, but it is'even more important 
for what it indicates. It indicates that one hundred years ago 
Father Heyer planted a real church, that this church has now just 
about reached maturity, that the period of imperialism in foreign 
missions is about past, that the period of colonialism among native 
Christians is about done, that the period of nationalism and adult- 
hood has arrived, that our missionaries in India have kept our 
splendid mission there abreast of the best missionary policies in 
our day, that a new day is dawning among our Lutheran brethren 
in India, that Heyer planted wisely a hundred years ago, that his 
successors have watered wisely during the century past, and that 
God has been faithful to give the increase. Let us thank God that 
he raised up Christian Frederick Heyer and led him to India. 
Ecclesiam plantavit. 
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| ntitap the publication of Henry Melchior Muhlenberg’s Jour- 
nals and correspondence is completed, any character study 
of the man must necessarily be in the nature of a preliminary 
investigation. The material for the present investigation is de- 
rived from the two hundred so-called Merkwiirdige Exempel, or 
noteworthy cases, published in the second volume of the Hallesche 
Nachrichten, and from some remarks in the Selbstbiographie.’ 
The Merkwiirdige Exempel are detailed spiritual case histories 
describing the lives and religious experiences of people to whom 
Muhlenberg ministered. All of them deal with individuals who 
were already dead at the time of writing and some of these notes 
may have formed the framework for Muhlenberg’s funeral ser- 
mons. But the main purpose.in writing them was the edification 
and exhortation of readers in Germany who received them through 
the Halle institutions. Their principal theme is always the blessed 
death of the believer and the sad end of the scoffer. 

They are of interest to the modern reader for the light they 
throw on the life of the church and the personality of the writer. 
They show Muhlenberg as a resourceful leader and a trained 
theologian, though there is no evidence of his ever having been 
an independent theological thinker. His outstanding ability was 
in the field of pastoral care. Here he applied the principles and 
methods of the Halle School with such sincerity, courage, and 
determination that they resulted in the establishment of a strong 
and vigorous church. 

1 The Journals of Henry Melchior Muhlenberg, edited and translated by T. G. 
Tappert and J. W. Doberstein, Vol. I (Philadelphia, 1942), pp. 1-4. In the following 
pages the abbreviation H. N. refers to the Mann-Schmucker-Germann edition of the 


Hallesche Nachrichten, Vol. Il. Also cited is Muhlenberg’s Selbstbiographie, ed. by W. 
Germann (Allentown, 1881). 
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While the events described in these two hundred cases 
occurred over a period of many years, the reader cannot discover 
any change in the mental outlook of Muhlenberg. It appears 
that Muhlenberg’s personality was rigidly fixed at the time of 
his arrival in America and that the established pattern under- 
went only very slight modifications. Rigidity and conformity to 
the once adopted norm seem to have been. one of his outstanding 
characteristics. It is unfortunate that we know so little about the 
childhood of Muhlenberg. The death of his father at the time 
of Muhlenberg’s confirmation led to his first ‘“reproaches of 
conscience, awakening, and resolution towards godliness. But 
these were gradually smothered” (Selbstbiographie, p. 1). Re- 
ligious awakening at the time of puberty is a common phenomenon 
of early adolescent development and may have had little direct 
relation to either his confirmation or the family tragedy. The 
type of catechetical instruction was probably of the more orthodox 
_ variety, for Muhlenberg mentions no distinct personal experience 
as a result of it. One may not be altogether wrong in assuming 
that the foundation for Muhlenberg’s amazing knowledge of Bible 
verses and hymns was laid in the class room of his confirmator 
who preferred memory work to juvenile conversions. 

That the boy possessed a keen mind and strong intellectual 
curiosity is manifested by his earnest desire for an education. 
Though from “his fifteenth to his eighteenth year he had to work 
hard during the day if he was to live and eat” (Selbstbiographie, 
p- 1), he found time to take organ lessons and receive private 
instruction in Greek and Latin and had enough perseverance to 
return to the schoolroom in spite of the ridicule that his younger 
classmates heaped upon him. 

One gets the impression of a serious youth who has set a 
difficult task for himself and works at it with unbending determina- 
tion. The same energy, the boundless capacity for work with 
neither desire nor need for relaxation that characterized his 
activities in America, is already apparent in the student who pre- 
pared himself for the university. 
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At the University of Gottingen Muhlenberg experienced a 
conversion that changed the course of his whole life and forever 
determined his religion and theology. The lectures and the per- 
sonal influence of Professor Joachim Oporin (1695-1753) con- 
vinced Muhlenberg that “there was not a drop of blood in me 
that was not filled with many sins.” At first he experienced 
“sadness, remorse, suffering, hatred of these sins, shame, humilia- 
tion, and contrition,” but eventually “the wounds of Christ healed 
my wounds. .. . My thirst was quenched through Christ the living 
fountain.” 

This conversion should be considered in connection with the 
previously mentioned rigidity of Muhlenberg’s whole character. 
He had firmly fixed notions of right and wrong and a very sensitive 
conscience that reacted with considerable anxiety and strong guilt 
feelings to even trivial deviations from the established norm. The 
long struggle for economic survival, the innate inability to par- 
ticipate in the riotous excesses of many of his fellow students, 
the courses in logic, pure mathematics, Greek, and Hebrew, pre- 
sented in the mechanical manner of eighteenth century teaching, 
left him dissatisfied, lonely, and in a state of emotional isolation. 
Professor Oporin’s discourses in moral theology with their in- 
sistence upon the utter worthlessness and corruption of everything 
that is not born of Christ, must have touched a sensitive spot in 
his heart. If everything that was not from Christ or for Christ 
was wrong, his whole life had been a series of sins, vanities, and 
failures. Only radical repentance, radical change, complete de- 
pendence upon grace and forgiveness could atone for it. 

Conversion released Muhlenberg’s accumulated sense of guilt 
and saved him from frustration. It furnished him with a religious 
pattern that he applied to himself and to others with vigorous 
consistency. 

Whether his tendency towards melancholia, self-recrimina- 
tion, and occasional mental self-torture should be attributed to 
his Low-German ancestry, his sombre childhood and youth, or 
his Pietistic leanings must remain an open question. But the 
trend itself is unmistakable. Muhlenberg is never for any length 
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of time free from a sense of sin in himself and in others. He is 
forever conscious of human imperfection, temptations, and spiritual 
indifference. Even his humor is of the ironical variety that is 
characteristic of introvert types. 

At the time the Exempel were written Muhlenberg had not 
yet fully identified himself with the life of the colonies. Though 
he ministered gladly and freely to English-speaking people, he 
still felt himself a stranger in a strange land. He detected and 
readily understood homesickness in a parishioner (H.N., 478) 
and remarked that, having once been a pastor in Saxony, “a little 
partisan joy at restoring a lost sheep from our fatherland to the 
care of the Good Shepherd” should not be misinterpreted by 
the reader. 

In times of mental depression the sense of strangeness was 
quickly extended from this part of the world to the world in 
general. The feeling of being a stranger and pilgrim was always 
present with Muhlenberg. His favorite Scripture passage, judg- 
ing from the frequency of its use, was Philippians 1, 23: “For 
I am in a strait betwixt two, having a desire to depart and to be 
with Christ which is far better.” 

A preacher unconsciously reveals much about his theology 
and his personality in the use of the designation for Christ that 
he most commonly uses (Saviour, Redeemer, the Lamb on the 
Throne, Teacher of Nazareth, Master, Lord, etc.). Muhlenberg, 
while using all Biblical titles, shows a decided preference for 
“Shepherd,” but applies even more frequently a word that is either 
peculiar to him or at least very unusual—Eigenthumsherr (Pro- 
prietary Lord). The implication in both terms is that the user 
has surrendered his own life and will to his “Shepherd” and 
“Owner” and that he prefers to be led rather than use his own 
will and mind in the shaping of his life. The conviction that in 
the willing acceptance of God’s will lies man’s happiness and that 
resistance to it causes disaster is paramount in Muhlenberg’s piety. 
In most of his spiritual analyses he investigated this angle care- 
fully, and in his own life he always tried to discover in the outward 
circumstances a clue to the will of God. 
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By the time the twenty-seven-year-old Muhlenberg came to 
Halle, he was already a convinced Pietist. He had catechized and 
preached and had even been denounced to the authorities at 
Hannover for instructing “ignorant beggar children . . . to lead 
them to Christ” (Selbstbiographie, p.4). His theology was firmly 
established, but it was the dynamic influence of August Hermann 
Francke that furnished much of its color, intensity, terminology, 
and pastoral methods. The central point of this theology was the 
concept of sin and forgiveness, not as a doctrine but as a soul- 
stirring experience. It differed from Luther’s theology not in 
content but in feeling. Luther mistrusted human emotions and 
sought his security in the objective testimony of the divine Word. 
Francke and his followers thought the Word dead until it came 
to life in the heart of the believer. They were furthermore agreed 
that this process of awakening is accompanied by such clearly 
recognizable signs as tears, a searching analysis of one’s own 
state of conscience, a sense of deep despair, and the final experience 
of unspeakable joy which testifies to its new state in a vocabulary 
that was clearly marked ‘Made in Halle.” The real value of 
such highly personalized religion cannot be doubted. For those 
who had the experience, Christianity (in the terms of William 
James) moved from the periphery of mental life to its very center. 
For many of the Lutheran settlers in America it offered hope 
and comfort in a harsh and often hostile world. In their familiarity 
and in their appeal to conscience and emotion the words of Muhlen- 
berg must have possessed a moving reality and power. In the 
hard and often brutal life of the day they struck the one and 
only tender note. 

But the Pietistic approach was also full of danger. It fre- 
quently created more anxiety than it resolved. It encouraged 
morbid introspection and set up standards of conduct and feelings 
that were unattainable. The contrast between the norm and actual 
accomplishment was then experienced as moral and spiritual 
failure that produced increased tension and guilt. The Pietistic 
leaders themselves were caught in this dilemma, and instead of 
freeing their parishioners from this morbid pattern, led them 
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deeper into it. For Muhlenberg and others who had received their 
pastoral training at Halle, it was indeed a matter of conscience 
to induce this state of despair because they knew of no other road 
into the Kingdom of God. 

To what utterly impossible extremes this scheme was carried 
may be learned from the case of a woman dying of consumption 
(H.N.p.486). Muhlenberg describes her as “hardly able to express 
herself in words on account of physical exhaustion,” yet he asks 
her “to reveal the inward condition and state of her heart in order 
to ascertain how far the work of grace through the Word of 
God and His Spirit had come to fruition.” He read to her the 
hymn “Jesu Du mein liebstes Leben, meimer Seelen Brautigam” 
and asked her to indicate by signs which of the following expres- 
sions she had recognized and experienced: I am a worthless 
(schnoede) servant; without illumination; gone astray; sick in 
body and soul; faint, powerless; like a withered plant; intimidated 
and compassed by sin; hungry and thirsty for Jesus and His 
righteousness; yearning to be freed from this subtle world and 
to behold God in Christ, to laud and praise. She answered, Yes 
and much more. “I inquired further whether she experienced 
Jesus as her bridegroom, life, treasure, redeemer, joy, bliss, herit- 
age, adornment, shepherd, king, light, and sun, or as her wisdom, 
righteousness, sanctification, and redemption. Her reply was: 
Fairly so of late, but not as completely as she wished.” 

This description is a characteristic illustration of a system 
that begins by inducing feelings of guilt to be relieved afterwards 
by the assurance of faith; but in many instances it can only partly 
undo the damage it has caused. It leaves the parishioner, in spite 
of all good intentions, with a sense of failure. ‘‘Not as completely 
as she wished.” 

Even though the Pietistic pastors applied this method in 
more or less stereotyped fashion, the constant investigation of 
the inner life of their parishioners provided them with a con- 
siderable knowledge of psychology. They became experts in evalu- 
ating the forces that assist or retard spiritual experiences. A man 
of Muhlenberg’s keen intellect and wide missionary interest in all 
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sorts of men learned a great deal about the relation of childhood 
experiences to later development, the causes of marital friction, 
and the disintegrating forces of poverty. In his penetrating 
analytical evaluation of environment upon personality formation, 
he often anticipates the most modern views of present-day psy- 
chiatrists. He came amazingly close to the most revolutionary 
discovery of modern psychology, the recognition of the uncon- 
scious mind. He describes a man “‘who lived-an honest, respectable 
life, had good natural reason and an adequate instruction in the 
Christian faith. . . . His affects and passions, however, were 
excited by the most trivial provocations and he became very angry. 
... Most unexpectedly he could be annoyed by his best friends 
and harmless events, whereupon he became suspicious and very 
angry” (H.N., 516). This is an almost clinical description of 
neurotic behavior. It springs from a conflict of whose existence 
Muhlenberg was naturally unaware, but whose result he noticed 
in the man’s unreasonable conduct.. Muhlenberg even senses that 
this case is somewhat pathological, for “I do not know how it 
happened, but there seems to be a gulf fixed between the higher 
and lower powers of the soul.’’ Then follows his almost Freudian 
definition of the unconscious: “The error was not in the mind, 
not in the critical faculties, not in the will, but in the lower regions 
of his mind (in den untern Seelenkraften).” 

Muhlenberg also anticipated the founder of modern psycho- 
analysis in another of his most sensational techniques, dream 
analysis. A young woman of worldly mind and habits was dan- 
gerously ill and her parents called for Muhlenberg (H.N., 511). 
The patient was greatly disturbed by a dream. Muhlenberg asked 
her to relate it, and she described how she was led before a judge 
who held a book in his hand in which all her deeds and words were 
recorded. She saw herself in a bright light, “unclean, full of 
vermin, ugly, and in her humiliation wished to cover herself with 
her dress or coat but could not do so.” The dream of finding 
oneself improperly attired in public is common and its significance 
is well understood by psychiatrists. Though Muhenberg’s inter- 
pretation of the dream naturally differed from that of a present- 
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day psychologist, the very fact that he used a dream to probe into 
a parishioner’s mind shows psychological insight far in advance 
of his time. (See other references to dreams in the Journals, I, 
pp. 140 and 144.) Equally amazing is his recognition of the 
state of “love and dependence” existing between an awkward 
listener and the awakening preacher (Journals, I, p. 162). Love 
and dependence are the two basic attitudes that constitute “‘trans- 
ference” in Freudian psychology. 

Muhlenberg’s gift for psychological observation and descrip- 
tion is evident in the case of the pathological liar (H.N., 491). 
He portrays an individual who at one time or another pretends 
to be “a wealthy merchant, an inventor, a staff officer from Europe, 
an agent for His Majesty’s American Continent, a preacher, a 
great landowner.” This man faked a conversion, gained the con- 
fidence of the Ebenezer, Georgia, congregation, and stole some 
of the church funds. Muhlenberg was quickly aware of the salient 
points in this story and described them with such acumen that the 
modern reader has no difficulty in recognizing this as a case of 
“psychopathic personality.” 

Another instance of astute psychological recording is the case 
of the jeweler and inventor with grandiose schemes for making 
money. Muhlenberg describes him as a man of “pleasant dis- 
position but sanguine temperament” (H.N., 672). In his will he 
left a fortune to the church, though he had no money when he 
made the will and never acquired any afterwards. He invented 
machines for the mining industry, manufactured medicines, tried 
alchemy, and died so poor that his neighbors had to contribute 
money towards his funeral. This is a very clear description of 
an individual in the manic phase of a circular psychosis that evi- 
dently never reached an acute stage. (An even more elaborate 
description of the corresponding depressive stage, which Muhlen- 
berg could understand much better, can be found in the Journals, 
I, p. 143.) 

Economic and social distress among his parishioners caused 
Muhlenberg much concern. He himself contributed towards the 
funeral expenses of a poor widow (H.N., 600). He is painfully 
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aware of the problems that long illnesses constitute for families, 
“especially if they have nothing except what they earn by their 
daily manual labor. The man must be away all day to earn the 
necessities of life. The wife is at home sick and there are a 
number of uneducated small children around her bed who need 
care, attention, and discipline. The mother is full of pain, can- 
not help herself and advise the helpless at the same time. Neigh- 
bors and friends come occasionally, express sympathy with the 
misery, if it does not continue too long, but are too busy with 
themselves and their own and can bring no relief” (H.N., 501). 
The public administration of the poor laws is too inadequate 
and corrupt to meet the needs. The only solution is the poor 
house. ‘But our poor Germans cannot bring themselves to do 
that and prefer to suffer unspeakably or confide their physical 
privations, with heartbreaking expressions, to their teachers and 
co-religionists. But how can the teachers help who receive their 
support themselves through voluntary offerings? The German 
churches and congregations are still in debt and cannot help these 
poor members as they would like to. . . . The greatest need is 
always in the winter.”’ Occasional help from wealthier members 
and a small trust fund were of some assistance, but no real solution 
of the problem was found during Muhlenberg’s lifetime. 
Muhlenberg’s main pastoral attention was devoted to’ the 
sick. Reading his reports one feels that he was not only concerned 
about the spiritual welfare of the sick but had a strong scientific 
interest in medicine itself. (See his lengthy discourse on pleurisy 
in the Journals, I, p. 178.) He describes physical symptoms as 
vividly and accurately as mental processes. On numerous occa- 
sions he dispensed medicine himself (H.N., 607). These remedies 
are the “blessed medicines from Halle” of which he had brought 
a supply with him that was replenished from time to time. He is 
not at all fussy about blood, puss, repulsive odors, and the other 
unpleasant aspects of the sick room. He attended a great many 
death beds, his keen and observant mind as alert to physical as 
to spiritual changes in the condition of the patient. The quacks 
whom people consulted were as much a source of irritation to 
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him as to many a modern preacher. He describes one of these 
empirici who had been a hospital attendant in Europe and “is now 
in great demand, because he charges less than Doctores Medicinae 
who have to live according to the standards of professional men”’ 
(H.N., 607). On one occasion Muhlenberg brought a regular 
M.D. to a patient in the country because the woman’s illness had 
given rise to the rumor that she was bewitched (H.N., 613). The 
doctor “understood the status morbi and assured her that this was 
a natural illness.” Muhlenberg thus helped the patient physically 
and tried to overcome primitive superstitions. “The doctor’s 
opinion helped me.” 

In his pastoral work with the sick Muhlenberg used two 
methods of approach. If he felt that the patient was spiritually 
unprepared, he admonished him to accept his suffering as God’s 
visitation and warning to repent from his sins and accept Christ 
in faith. Those of whose Christian sincerity he was sure, he 
comforted with the example of Christ’s own suffering and the 
assurance that God was preparing them by a fiery trial for their 
eternal reward. After the confession of faith he usually ad- 
ministered Holy Communion. The modern reader is amazed at 
the versatility with which these two approaches were employed 
in individual cases. Muhlenberg always knew how to apply Bible 
texts and Scriptural illustrations to the situation with which he 
had to deal and his pastoral interest and sincerity must have been 
obvious to his parishioners. He was the kind of pastor to whom 
a human being in anguish of body and mind could come with 
complete confidence and be sure that he would receive advice 
and counsel that was at once sound and Biblical. 

If he became the acknowledged leader of the Lutheran Church 
in Pennsylvania it was not because he was the best trained or 
best recommended, but because he was by all standards the ablest 
of the pastors who served the church in its pioneer days. 


AUGUSTINE’S CRITICISM OF LIFE IN 
REPUBLICAN ROME 


RICHARD HENRY DRUMMOND 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


fs Mates glorification of republican Rome by the Roman historian Titus Livy 

was a great factor in creating a general pride in her past. This senti- 
ment was very widespread among the pagans in the early Empire. In fact, 
there has resulted a partiality for Roman character that lives on today. 
When a man refers to another as a Roman, he means a person ot courage and 
dignity. He thinks of patriotism, piety, and moderation. No study has 
been made hitherto to determine whether the early Latin Christian writers, 
from the earliest through Augustine, concurred in this favorable estimate of 
Rome’s past. This article intends to give a brief summary of the results of 
this study and then to treat in detail the thinking on Rome’s past of the 
greatest Latin-speaking Christian, Aurelius Augustine. 

The conclusion is definitely that the Christians did not concur in the 
favorable estimate. In the earlier period, ie. from the beginnings until the 
time of Constantine, the Latin Christian writers claim superiority for 
Christian character over pagan, both republican and imperial. In the later 
period until the time of Augustine, they claim superiority for Christian 
times in general social conditions. However, seldom do the later writers 
omit the element of personal character. Usually Christian moral superiority 
is assumed, often stated. In Augustine the emphasis comes back to personal 
character without, however, a neglect of the differences effected in society 
at large by the coming of Christ. The claim of Christian superiority is 
made by all writers whose Christian faith is not in doubt. 

There are two writers who do not share the critical attitude towards 
pagan Rome. Arnobius, the author of a polemical work against the Gentiles, 
i.e. the non-Christians, is fulsome in his praise of the greatness of Rome. 
However, he wrote his work shortly after his conversion in order to dispel 
the mistrust of the bishop of whom he had asked admission to the Christian 
community. He wrote, therefore, before he had had time to assimilate 
Christian modes of thought, before he had entirely cast off his heathenism. 
His religious views present a strange mixture of Christian and pagan 
elements (O. Bardenhewer, Patrologie, p. 176). His historical thinking is 
of the same kind. 

The other exception is’ the famous littérateur and poetaster Ausonius. 
There is no reason seriously to doubt that he professed Christianity; yet 
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there is as little doubt that his faith was not much more than nominal. His 
pagan sympathies in history and literature are well-known, and the salacious- 
ness of some of his verses stems from a tradition other than Christian. 

The simple inference is that among the Latin Christian writers a certain 
pattern of historical thinking, with not too narrow limits, coincides with a 
vigorous faith. In other words, a writer’s social outlook, his outlook on war 
and peace, his evaluation of the achievements of his faith in life—in brief, 
his whole philosophy of life—are intimately connected with the depth of 
his own Christian faith. The interesting result is the consistency that 
does appear. . 

There is a striking indifference in the standards for evaluating character 
used by Titus Livy on the one hand and the Christians on the other. This 
difference is manifested by the many Christian criticisms of Roman impe- 
rialistic methods. To Livy the military glory and imperial preeminence 
of Rome are the highest good. He praises piety, thrift, and poverty because 
they were the means by which Rome achieved her primacy. On the other 
hand, the Christians judge attainment by the criterion of moral character. 
To them the glory and might of Rome are nothing unless her people are 
great in character. fs 

Thus Livy makes M. Curtius say that there is no good more charac- 
teristically Roman, i.e. more exemplary, than arms and valor (7, 6, 3). On 
the other hand, the Christian condemnation of military conquest and blood- 
shed is the first moral protest raised within Roman boundaries against 
Roman methods in achieving empire. The introduction of this new note 
into historical thinking is a Christian contribution. The Christians say 
that moral excellence comes first, and they give their own definition to 
this term. No people, they claim, is great apart from this excellence. 

On the other hand a number of writers, usually the same ones who 
criticize imperialistic methods, express disfavor toward those republican 
characters who, in their opinion, are insurrectionists against the established 
government. There is some difference of opinion, however, as to who 
should belong to that category. Most writers who discuss the Gracchi 
politically, criticize them. Augustine absolves them of blame. Opinion on 
Julius Caesar is about evenly divided. 

The one noteworthy difference among the Latin Christian writers is 
in their attitude towards the government and social conditions of the Roman 
Empire. This difference is the chief reason why the Christians of the 
later period add the comparison of the Republic and the Empire to their 
store of controversial weapons in the conflict with the pagans. The early 
Christian writers wrote during and between the times of persecution and 
have no consciousness of benefits received from the Roman Empire. The 
later men lived under the reign of Christian Emperors. Thus they feel 
themselves in a way bound to answer for the condition of their times. 
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These writers see the social advantages of Christian government and a 
large Christian population. They find also that the peace and unity brought 
by the Roman Empire was a great aid in the early propagation of the Gospel. 

There is no better way to see these conclusions particularized than to 
treat the thinker who marks the culmination of Latin Christianity in the 
ancient world. There can be no doubt in the mind of the person reading 
Aurelius Augustine’s City of God that he has before him a work of the 
greatest Latin Christian. There are among the writers examined for this 
study men of considerable differences in temperament and talents. There are 
men like Tertullian of great freshness and striking expression, like Lactantius 
of systematic mind and flowing eloquence, yet profound in analysis. But in 
Augustine there is a sure, powerful grasp not only of the ‘central facts of 
Christian experience but also of the whole sphere of thought and activity in 
which the human being, caught by that experience, can move. He faced the 
same pagan accusations as Paulus Orosius, accusations which ascribed current 
calamities of war and pestilence to the neglect of the Roman ancestral gods. 
Yet he answers them fully, for he makes clear that the thinking is to be done 
on a new plane. 

Augustine does the same thing as Arnobius, Lactantius, and Ambrose. 
He refuses to abide by pagan standards in the criticism either of his own 
times or of the past. Almost immediately he goes to the root of the matter 
in insisting that the pagan objections were based upon false standards. Christ 
and the Christian Church are not to be judged by military successes, by 
freedom from tribulation and suffering. Augustine insists that personal char- 
acter is the test of well-being (beatitudo). From that point of view he 
plunges into a profound analysis of Republican antiquity. 

Augustine’s point of view is quite basically religious. In describing his 
method of analyzing his sources, he makes it clear that he looks at history 
essentially from the standpoint of Christian revelation. It is not necessary, 
he holds, to believe all that pagan history tells, since the pagans’ own his- 
torians, as Varro says, differ among themselves on many matters, even though 
they devote much effort and industry to their investigation. But we, if we 
wish, may believe those things that are not opposed to the books (i.e. the 
Bible), which we, without doubt, must believe (21, 6).1 

First I shall discuss Augustine’s criticisms of the general characteristics 
and trends of republican Rome. Then will come his analysis of Rome’s great 
characters in the light of Christian achievements. His judgments on the men 
—including the writers—and events, in order from the beginning of the 
Republic, will follow. Finally, a brief account of his views on the Roman 
Empire and the providence of God in human history will conclude the study. 


1 All references, unless otherwise stated, are to Augustine’s De Ciuitate Dei. This 
is the only work of Augustine used for this study. 
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I shall attempt to show that Augustine fits into the general Christian 
pattern. His subordination of pagan character, his examination of motives, 
and his analysis of Roman imperialism, while more brilliantly done, serve to 
make the claim for Christian superiority as in other writers. However, 
Augustine stands out among Latin Christians of the later period as placing 
less emphasis upon the advantages of the Empire, even though he is aware 
of a number of them. Also he is the one writer who refuses to classify the 
Gracchi as rebels. 

I 


AUGUSTINE'S ATTITUDE TOWARD THE Wars OF ROME 


Augustine wishes to examine the line of Vergil which was cited par- 
ticularly in praise of the Romans: Their lot to spare the yielding and crush 
the proud. (Aeneid, 6, 853). He asks, When, during the course of the 
Romans’ storming, capturing, sacking cities to extend their rule far and wide, 
was it the custom for temples to be the refuge of those that had fled there. 
Certainly the Roman writers whose very business it was to hunt out things 
to praise would not have omitted the fact (cf. 3, 19). Such respect for holy 
places was the most outstanding mark of ‘conscientiousness’ according to 
their own standards. Marcus Marcellus, ‘that outstanding hero of Roman 
name,’ the conqueror of Syracuse and Fabius, the sacker of Tarentum, are 
cited to exemplify the method of pagan historical writers. Quite small inci- 
dents to show the ‘chastity and mercy’ of the former and the ‘witty kind of 
self-restraint’ of the other are described; no hint is given of sparing those 
who had taken refuge in temples. The Roman writers never would have 
been silent on this had it happened (1, 6). 

From this passage a number of the general approaches of Augustine be- 
come apparent. First we get a view of the destructive methods in Rome’s 
conquests—Augustine speaks of such things as ‘accomplished after the usual 
manner of wars’—and of the motivation thereof. Rome had a sheer desire 
to rule everybody and everything. Then the remark of ‘conscientiousness 
according to Roman standards’ and of Marcellus’ excellence being amongst 
those ‘of the Roman name’ suggests that Augustine thinks of these as being 
in a different category from Christian achievement. This point will be 
developed subsequently. 

Augustine speaks of the great bloodshed of the Roman wars against 
other nations and says that if there had been more concord in the subjugation, 
that is, if more merciful measures had been employed, the success would have 
been better. Then he adds significantly, ‘but there would be no glory for the 
conquerors’ (5, 17). It is clear that Augustine feels desire for glory, for 
military reputations to be the great motivation for the excessive bloodshed. 

Rome’s war with Alba in her early history is called more than a civil war 
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because it was a war of the daughter city with the mother city. To this was 
added a ‘savage and dreadful evil.’ Augustine refers to the killing of a 
sister by one of the Horatii because she wept at the sight of the spoils of 
her betrothed, one of the Curiatii. The Christian thinks that her feelings 
were more humane than those of the whole Roman people. For Rome re- 
joiced in the bloody triumph. 

Then Augustine goes into a discussion of the shams that are praise and 
victory. He finds military glory a hollow mockery, a flimsy covering for 
naked crimes. Her own lust for rule impelled Rome to conquer Alba; the 
praise for this crime she called glory. Thus we see the same penetrating view 
into the injustice of Rome’s relations with other cities and states that we 
found in Lactantius. But Augustine cuts deeper, and his words have all the 
stinging force of that powerful mind and pungent style. Of course, the 
judgment goes far beyond the Alba War; it applies equally—so the whole 
manner of speaking suggests—to the entire Republic (3, 14). 

The Christian writer simply thinks all this is not worth while. He asks 
what is the reason or wisdom behind it when men engage in those bloody 
battles with dark fear or thirst for slaughter. For the joy is as fragile as 
glass, brilliant but not lasting. And what is this joy? Merely boasting of 
the breadth and great size of the Empire. Then Augustine points out the 
danger in being deluded by the magnificent verbal pomp of chauvinistic 
imperialism (4,3). He says that states are like human bodies. It is better 
to be small and healthy than to arrive at a-gigantic size by suffering continual 
afflictions (3, 10). The figure, of course, refers here to the effect of wars 
on Rome herself. Furthermore, the victories the Roman people achieved in 
their past did not bring substantial joys, but were the empty comforts of a 
miserable people and the incitement to further evils (3, 17). 

It might be inferred from the foregoing that Augustine motivates Rome’s 
role altogether from the desire for abstract power and superiority. There are 
other more substantial things such as booty, greed for land and cities. The 
following comparison of a kingdom without justice to robbery on a large 
scale is one of the most quoted pee from the De Ciuitate Dei. 


If you take away justice, what are kingdoms except large robber bands? For also what 
are robber bands except small kingdoms. There is the same band of men, they are 
ruled by a chief, their bond is the pledge of fellowship, the booty is divided in decreed 
portions. If this evil grows by the addition of many abandoned men so that it holds 
territory, establishes permanent stations, seizes other states and subjugates peoples, it 
receives quite obviously the name of kingdom. But it is as clear that it gets this name 
not from the removal of greed but from the addition of impunity (4, 4). - 


As to what he means by justice, at least the conditions for its existence, 
Augustine is quite definite. Although he admits distinctions within the 
Republic so as to say that the state was better administered by the earlier 
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than by the later Romans, yet true justice is only in that state whose founder 
and guide is Christ (2,21). Another definition of justice will be given below. 
Elsewhere he suggests that the Roman world was bigger than it was happy. 
For how could there be true happiness where there was not true pictas? 
Pieias (translated above by ‘conscientiousness’) is the sincere worship of 
the true God (4, 23). 

In response to the defense that the wars of the Romans were undertaken 
not for the purpose of obtaining human praise but to preserve their safety and 
liberty, Augustine answers: Let it be so (3, 10). With cutting irony he says 
later that it was certainly a fortunate thing that they had such wicked and 
injurious neighbors. Otherwise they would have had no one with whom to 
wage just wars and thus augment their empire (4, 15). It is true that in 
another passage Augustine seems to accept as partially valid the motive of 
liberty’s defense. “These two things, liberty and the desire for men’s praise, 
are what drove the Romans to wondrous deeds’ (5, 18). This sentence may 
also mean that liberty made possible rather than caused Roman heroism. 

Mention has been made of a difference between earlier and later Romans 
within the Republic. Now we see that the point of separation is the end of 
the Punic Wars and the destruction of Carthage, fear of whom had kept 
Roman virtue at its best. From that time there followed broken harmony, 
cruel and bloody seditions, civil wars with evil causes and miserable results, 
bloodshed, proscription, and rapine. Integrity of life vanished and lust for 
power gained sway, ‘that very lust to rule which, amidst the other vices of the 
human race, existed more unrelieved and unconfined in the whole Roman 
people.’ This desire took hold first of a few more powerful citizens and then 
of the rest of the people (1, 30). The basic cause of its prevalence Augustine 
takes to be a people corrupted by avarice and luxury (1, 31). 

Augustine with his more comprehensive mind is not satisfied with 
isolated instances. He classifies the whole Roman people as possessing 
‘amidst other vices’ this lust for ruling more than any other people. We can 
have no doubt of how pre-Christians compare in the mind of Augustine with 
Christians. That which was wrong was in the very nature of the people. Of 
course, this is what one would expect according to the Augustinian doctrine 
of original sin and grace. The actions of the Romans were bad, and so were 
their motives. Their history showed a steady decline in both. 

Augustine, like Lactantius, knows the effectiveness of quoting pagan 
writers against the pagans. He tends to use Sallust rather than Cicero as 
his source, however. He derives from Sallust the statement, as indicated 
above, that after the Punic Wars Rome suffered a fearful decline in conduct. 
Augustine wishes to go further, to analyze from the same writer just what 
was the state of affairs before that time. Actually, he finds that there were 
only two brief periods where, according to Sallust, it could be said that 
justice prevailed: a short period after the expulsion of the kings and the 
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interval between the Second and Third Punic Wars. It must be remembered 
that the discussion here is not about the horror or sufferings of the times, as 
in Paulus Orosius, but whether the state and life were conducted ‘in a just 
and orderly manner,’ as Sallust claimed. 

The interval between the wars Augustine disposes of by stating that 
the motive for the good of that period was not love of justice but fear of 
Carthage (2, 18). Thus our author is the first Christian to criticize, from 
an ethical standpoint, the rather unreal argument put forth in the period just 
preceding the Third Punic War. Scipio Nasica urged letting Carthage sur- 
vive because fear of her would preserve Roman virtue. If virtue can exist, 
Augustine remarks, only under such a stimulus, it is not true virtue. Then 
in another passage (3, 21) he points out that even the good of this interval 
was not quite as claimed. There was the Asian luxury, ‘worse than all 
enemies.’ Furthermore, the Voconian Law was passed prohibiting anybody 
to make a woman, even a daughter, his heir. Augustine thinks this the most 
unjust law that could be thought of. 

Augustine then proceeds to show (2, 18) some of the events subsequent 
to the expulsion of the kings. The expression is: ‘after the kings were driven 
out, that is, thrown out.’ Incidentally, this is the first hint we have had in 
Christian writers that there was something amiss in the Roman conduct 
toward the kings. To question the rightness of their expulsion was about 
like impugning the method and motives of the American Revolution. Whether 
Augustine has in mind here the Christian principle of submission to con- 
stituted authority, it is difficult to say. Shortly after the expulsion the 
patricians treated the plebs like slaves, legally disposed of their life and 
person as though they themselves were kings, drove them from their land, and 
remained the only ones in possession of political authority. The plebs were 
oppressed by interest from loans and during countless wars endured both 
tribute and military service. The end of the dissensions was the Second 
Punic War (Sallust, Hist., 1, 11). 

For the period after this war, though discussed above, it might be well 
to mention the quotation from Sallust where the historian describes the men 
of that period as able neither to possess property nor to permit others to do 


so (Sallust, Hist., 1, 16). For the whole passage see De Ciuitate Dei, 2, 18. 


It is quite obvious that Augustine himself takes these descriptions of 
Sallust as representing the truth. He says that Sallust elsewhere speaks in 
praise of the Romans, and he uses the words ‘he confesses’ to describe 
Sallust’s admission of the above-mentioned items. 

Augustine compares the two different periods, one as being better than 
the other as only a somewhat better life differs from a very bad one. And 
even the periods left untouched by this division he criticizes. As to the kings, 
he ejaculates, ‘Under the Kings themselves, with the exception of Numa 
Pompilius, . . . how much evil discord and strife there was to compel the 
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slaying of Romulus’ brother!’ (3, 12). As for the interval after the ex- 
pulsion of the kings, fear of the Etruscans, not justice, prompted their con- 
duct. Then he severely criticizes Junius Brutus and the Roman people for 
exiling the husband of Lucretia, L. Tarquinius Collatinus, merely because he 
carried the hated name of Tarquin. Brutus himself was a blood relative of 
the Tarquins ; Augustine speaks of his conduct as ‘an injustice loathsome and 
detrimental to the state.’ This was the sort of thing that happened when 
things in that state ‘were conducted in a just and orderly manner’ (3, 16). 
Livy merely suggests that in this case the Romans exceeded what was proper 
(Livy 2, 2,2). 


II 


AUGUSTINE'S ESTIMATE OF ROMAN HEROES IN THE LIGHT OF 
CHRISTIAN ACHIEVEMENT 


Augustine’s estimation of the great heroes of republican Rome makes 
concrete some of the preceding general statements. First I shall describe 
the way in which Augustine establishes his own standards in evaluating 
men and events. Regulus is cited as the noblest example of illustrious 
Romans. Deservedly he received the praise of the Romans for a virtue 
that was greater than so great a trial. But Augustine immediately draws 
from this the conclusion that the pagans are compelled to confess that not 
on account of advantages of the body or things that happen to a man from 
the outside are the gods to be worshiped. For Regulus preferred to be 
without all these things rather than offend the gods by whom he swore 
(1, 15). Naturally this goes to the root of the issue for which Augustine 
wrote, as has been pointed out above. Pagan criticism was based on wrong 
standards, and now our author shows that the standards of their own 
greatest hero were different. The real standard, by which ‘well-being’ (the 
point at issue in the comparison of pre-Christian and Christian times) is 
ascertained, is personal character. This standard applies equally to one 
man or to a whole state. The establishment of this standard is what brings 
Augustine to a detailed analysis of republican character. To be sure, in 
his own mind the ‘personal character’ could not exist apart from faith in 
the true God. We have seen above (4, 23) that true happiness could not 
subsist where there was not the sincere worship of Him. The City of God 
is a demonstration of this fact. In turning the precepts of Cicero back on 
themselves, the Christian rhetorician Lactantius also accomplishes somewhat 
the same task. 

Augustine briefly uses the method of Orosius in directing attention 
to the external calamities of pre-Christian Rome. He points out that 
Roman affairs suffered many different ills during the Republic. If it is 
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the rdle of the pagan gods to see that their worshipers suffer no evil, they 
failed them in the Republic. Augustine’s own view of calamities is that they 
are in the nature of things. He speaks of the ‘disaster with which the 
human race must of necessity be afflicted at definite intervals of time and 
place’ (2, 3). It is interesting to note that Orosius has more of a moral 
view of these things. Wars to him ‘are without doubt either manifest sins 
or the indirect punishment of sins’ (Orosius, Hist. 1, 1, 12). 

Augustine also shows that the temporal rewards of a number of Roman 
characters appear to have nothing to do with their merits. The success, 
honors, and long life of Marius are contrasted with the sufferings of Regulus, 
the worst and best of men respectively. On the other hand, Q. Metellus, 
‘most lauded of Romans,’ who had five sons in the consulship, was happy 
in temporal things. Of the worst sort, again, Catiline suffered both poverty 
first and failure afterwards. Marius’ bloody success is especially cited as 
an example of why not to esteem earthly prosperity too highly (2, 23). 

Augustine speaks strongly against suicide. For this reason he prefers 
Regulus to Cato the Younger. For Cato had never conquered Caesar; yet, 
when conquered himself, he refused to submit and chose instead to kill him- 
self. Regulus had conquered the Carthaginians and had brought back a 
victory deserving of praise even from the enemy. Yet when afterwards 
conquered by them, he preferred to endure them even by serving rather than 
to remove himself from them by dying. And his subsequent actions showed 
that it was not love of this life that prompted him to this (1, 24). 

Augustine’s praise of Regulus is generous and full, quite without quali- 
fication as to motive. Religious obligation alone prompted Regulus’ action. 
Truly he was a great and illustrious man. Then breaks out the assurance 
of a Christian triumph, which we heard for the first time from Tertullian. 
No matter who it was or what was done, how much better can and will the 
Christians do Augustine does not feel that he has to take a negative view 
and always to force an unfavorable view of the motives behind pagan action. 
True, he looks into these things with the greatest insight, but the best pagan 
practices are not so good as the Christian. The word practice we use pur- 
posely. Augustine does not think of the heights of Christian achievement 
nor does he select a few instances. No, any or all Christians will outdo 
Regulus. Of this he was firmly convinced. 

Then Augustine takes another standpoint. How far ought the Christians 
to be from boasting if they have done something for the love of their eternal 
country when the Romans have accomplished such great deeds for human 
glory and a temporal country! Augustine says elsewhere (3, 17) that they — 
did not have another truer country, as did the Christians. Certainly it is no 
wonderful thing to scorn for the eternal and celestial country all the pleasant 
delights of this world. Brutus was able for an earthly country even to kill 
his sons, a thing which the heavenly country does not demand. We find put 
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forward as examples .v ve transcended by Christians the following men: 
T. Manlius Torquatus, Furius Camillus (‘the outstanding man of his day,’ 2, 
17), Mucius, Curtius and Decii (cf. their ‘bravery’ 4, 20), M. Puluillus, M. 
Regulus, L. Valerius, Quintius Cincinnatus, Fabricius (5, 18), and, in 
another passage, Scaevola and the Scipios (2, 29). 

Augustine is quite clear in expressing his preference for these Romans in 
comparison with the pagans of his own day. He speaks of the latter as 
having degenerated far from those former Romans; rather their qualities are 
quite opposite to those of the ancients. Our author’s pagan contemporaries 
are to him most abandoned and irreverent (2, 2). Augustine also gives a 
general characteristic of republican Romans. He has ‘the praiseworthy quality 
of Roman valor’ (2, 27)—‘O thou praiseworthy Roman character’ (2, 29)— 
as well as the aforementioned greed for praise. These characteristics, how- 
ever, must be compared with the lust to rule which, as we have seen, Augus- 
tine finds inherent in the Romans. 

Our author shows the care with which he has studied Roman history 
and his insight into human nature by refusing to thrust every man into a 
single category. The very same Regulus, who is praised so highly for the 
final episode of his life, Augustine feels quite free to criticize for his earlier 
conduct. The Christian writer says that Regulus would have finished the 
First Punic War if he had not been impelled by too great a greed for praise 
and glory to impose upon the wearied Carthaginians severer terms than they 
could endure (3, 16). 

Scipio Nasica was the chief proponent of the view that Carthage should 
be preserved as a stimulus to Roman virtue. We have seen how Augustine 
thinks that virtue under such circumstances is hardly true virtue. However, 
considering the outcome, he calls Scipio a man of great foresight who has 
love for his country (1, 31). Augustine seems to approve of him for his 
opposition to the erection of a theater (2, 5). Like all Christian writers 
Augustine is extremely hostile to the theaters and games. The disapproval, 
the social and political ostracism of actors, he calls ‘certainly a splendid and 
praiseworthy act of prudence.’ Of course, he sees the actors’ exclusion from 
public office as an example of Roman emphasis upon external honors and 
greed for human praise (2,13). The games as a placation of the gods he 
calls ‘most wanton, most impure, most shameless, most wicked, most unclean,’ 
ete: (2,27). 

Scipio Africanus Maior is praised as a great and valiant soldier, as the 
. liberator of Rome and Italy, ‘the glorious and wonderful consummator’ of 
the terrible Second Punic War. Like Orosius, Augustine regards Rome as 
ungrateful to him (3, 21). In describing how the saints of God do not 
placate the demons but remain in God, our author uses Scipio as an example 
of one whose policy it was not to placate an enemy. ‘Certainly Scipio was 
nicknamed “The African” more fitly because he conquered the country with 
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his valor than if he had placated the enemy with gifts that they might spare 
him’ (10, 21). It would appear from this passage that Augustine does not 
recommend the policy of non-resistance. Lactantius, however, insists that 
pietas (conscientiousness) exists really only among those who have no 
knowledge of wars, who preserve concord with all and are friendly even 
to their enemies, who love all men as brothers and restrain their anger in 
tranquil moderation (Diu. Instit. 5, 10, 1). 
_Another man favorably described by Augustine is Pompey the Great. 

He is called ‘the most illustrious leader of the Roman people’ (18, 45). 

Like Lactantius (Diu. Instit.°5, 10, 15), Augustine connects intimately 
Roman morality and religion and is convinced that the worship by the Romans 
of their gods has a pernicious effect upon their character. He quotes the 
famous passage from Terence’s Eunuch (3, 5, 36ff.) where the young man, 
having seen a painting of Jupiter and Danae, takes it as warrant for his own 
evil deed. He boasts that he only imitates the god. Augustine insists that 
what the god did is of more effect than the teachings of men (2, 7). 

Furthermore, these gods are real to Augustine as they are to the other 
Christian writers. He sees them as demons profoundly affecting human 
actions. . They incite men, giving them a pseudo-divine authority for their 
crimes. Thus before the civil conflict on the Campanian plain, demons were 
seen to be fighting amongst themselves that the people might not fear to 
imitate such battles by their own civil fray. Indeed, the purpose was that 
Roman crimes might be excused by divine example. Augustine also suggests 
the possibility that the story was an invention by the Romans for their own 
justification. However, he maintains that if it were not for these demons, 
the Romans would have been milder in their civil wars when actuated by their 
own greed than by the instigation of the demons (2, 25). 


III 
AUGUSTINE'S CRITICISM OF MEN-AND EVENTS 


Now we come to the criticism of the characters of Rome from the very 
beginning. Rhea, the mother of Romulus and Remus, is not permitted to 
remain under the protecting cover of tradition that Mars was the father of 
the twins. Augustine has no hesitancy in saying that the birth of the boys 
was the result of voluntary fornication and that the tradition is a conscious 
deceit of those “honoring or excusing her crime’ (18, 21). Incidentally, 
Livy speaks of Rhea as ‘violently attacked’ (Livy 1, 4,2). Augustine speaks 
strongly, of course, about the crime of the killing of Remus (3, 6). He 
blames both the brothers, however, for both, he says, sought glory from the 
establishment of the Roman state. But both could not have as much glory 
as if there were only one. “Therefore that one might have the whole soy- 
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ereignty, he did away with his companion, and by a crime the state grew 
in size and wickedness, the state which by a peaceable policy would be smaller 
and better’ (15,5). The treatment of Titus Tatius was similar in deed and 
motivation (3, 13). 

Augustine takes the statement of Sallust (Catiline 9) that ‘justice and 
goodness prevailed among the Romans as much by their nature as by laws’ 
as indicative of early Roman paucity of laws. Augustine is objecting to the 
_ lack of laws from a divine source, and it is obvious that he thinks little of 
natural law or natural morality. Therefore with few laws or none, what was 
juster or better than the rape of the Sabines (cf. 3, 13), the exiling of Junius 
Brutus and of M. Camillus? The thought behind this statement is another 
instance of connecting the practical morality of the pagans with their religion. 
In reference to the previous fighting of the Romans with the Veientes, the 
war which Camillus triumphantly ended, Augustine lays the bad state of 
affairs to poor fighting by the Romans. He sees that Roman armies did not 
always give a good account of themselves (cf. 5, 22). Incidentally, he 
adopts the traditional attitude toward Hannibal, who is regarded as ‘most 
cruel’ (3, 19). 

Also in the same passage there is a brief account of the class opposition 
in the early history of Rome. ‘It hurts now to recall the many shameful and 
unjust afflictions which that city (Rome) suffered when the Patricians tried 
to press the Plebs under their authority and the Plebs refused to yield. The 
zeal of both parties was actuated more by the desire to win than by the thought 
of anything just and good’ (2, 17). Here we see, if I may say so, a more 
Christian view of the class struggle in Rome. Augustine perceives both sides 
to be in the wrong. Both were intent on their own interests, their own vic- 
tory. Paulus Orosius has a somewhat similar view. 

Augustine quotes his favorite historian, Sallust, a number of times on 
the class struggle; he appears to quote him as an authority. In one passage 
there is an account of how the socalled class struggle was merely a conflict 
for the domination between a few powerful individuals operating under the 
honorable, traditional names. The sham title of bonus (an adjective mean- 
ing ‘good,’ also used to denote a member of the privileged class) is also 
exposed as the appellation of every extremely rich exploiter who defended the 
present order of things (3, 17; Sallust Histories 1, fr. 12). 

It may be appropriate in connection with the preceding to give the basis 
from which Augustine approaches these questions of human rights, to use the 
common term. His statement has been quoted about Christ’s being the neces- 
sary condition for the existence of justice in a state. Now he says: ‘Justice 
is that virtue of giving to each what belongs to him’ (19, 21). 

After Numa, Augustine speaks of the times under the rest of the kings 
as a succession of wars repeated generation after generation, first between 
fathers and sons-in-law and then between their descendants (3, 14). Numa 
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Pompilius’ reign is famous for its peace, but Augustine states that his poor 
use of it removes his title to praise. Our author refers to Numa’s concern 
with the many baneful religious practices he instituted, ‘a most unwholesome 
scrupulosity’ (3, 9). Servius Tullius, however, is called a ‘very good king.’ 
Tarquin the Proud is ‘an impious murderer’ and a man ‘who committed an 
impious crime’ (3, 15). 

Mention has already been made of Augustine’s hostility to suicide. Of 
course, Lucretia is classified as a criminal for taking her own life, but our 
author goes further and probes her motives. He says that it was not love 
of chastity but the weakness of shame. She was ashamed of the deed another 
committed on her even though without her consent. Roman woman that she 
was, she was so greedy of praise that she feared to be judged a willing ac- 
complice if she lived. Therefore she thought that suicide ought to be given 
to the eyes of men as a witness of her own mind; she could not show them her 
conscience. She was not able to stand being believed the willing victim of that 
crime. Then Augustine insists that Christian women would not have acted 
thus; inner assurance before God is enough for them. They do not need 
the approval of men (1, 19). 

This is an example of the acute psychological analysis of which Augustine 
is a master. Here it gives him the opportunity to press to the fore again the 
superiority of the Christians in living. It must be remembered that all these 
criticisms take their proper color against the background of Livy’s interpre- 
tation. Incidentally, in the same passage Lucretia’s husband Collatinus and 
her relative Brutus are mentioned as ‘most distinguished and valorous men.’ 
This is quite different from the description of the crime of Brutus in effecting 
the exile of Collatinus. However, it is another example of Augustine’s 
tendency to look at several parts of a man’s career. 

The younger Cato’s suicide Augustine regards as the deed of a weak 
mind that could not stand adversity. There was no baseness to be suffered 
at all, for Cato urged his own son to live and to hope for everything from the 
kindness of Caesar. Actually Augustine agrees with what tradition said 
was the interpretation of Caesar himself. Cato envied the glory of Caesar, 
‘or, to speak more mildly, blushed at it ’ (1, 23). 

Cato receives generous treatment otherwise. Augustine quotes with 
approval Sallust’s statement: ‘The less he sought after glory, the more it 
followed him’ (Sallust Cat. 54,6). And he says that although there were two 
Romans great in virtue according to Sallust, Cato’s virtue seems far nearer 
the truth than Caesar’s (5, 12). By the truth here he must mean the 
Christian religion (i.e. Christian standards). 

In one passage the language of Augustine appears to suggest that the 
Gracchi were fomenters of seditions, although he states that there was noth- 
ing according to their religious code to dissuade them or, for that matter, 
Marius, Cinna, or Sulla. He speaks here strictly of the lack of ethical rules 
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which could be said to be derived from the gods (2, 22). We have seen 
this lack brought out above in reference to early Rome. 

However, Augustine, when he comes to analyze the strife in detail, seems 
to absolve the Gracchi from blame. The property, which they wished to 
divide among the people, the nobility wrongly possessed. And the conflict 
raging about G. Gracchus was not only entirely lawless and without due au- 
thority, but it had been started by Opimius the consul. The subsequent in- 
vestigation was a farce. T. Gracchus, too, appears to Augustine to have been 
a victim of unjust rioting. Our author is thus the first Christian writer to 
look carefully into the Gracchan seditions and to absolve the brothers of 
blame (3, 24). There can be no doubt that Augustine thinks the procedure 
was simply murder and entirely unjustified on the part of the authorities, 
i.e. Opimius and his allies. It is interesting to note that Augustine perceived 
how difficult it was to dislodge entrenched and established wrong. 

Augustine employs strong words to describe a treaty which was the 
occasion for Roman faithlessness. The Numantine Treaty was ‘stained by 
a horrifying disgrace’ (3, 21). Orosius was also severe in discussing this 
treaty and the accompanying events. Later Augustine speaks of the motives 
for breaking the treaty with the Samnites after the Caudine Forks. ‘Because 
they did not value glory for its justice, but seemed to value justice for its 
glory, they broke the peace and treaty that they had made’ (5, 22). This is 
quite epigrammatically put, but its content is as incisive as its form is terse. 
The statement challenges the whole moral standard of the republican Romans. 
Glory was the goal, glory regardless of means. This is basically different 
from the Christian approach. 

Mention has already been made of the Civil Wars in general. Let it suf- 
fice here to state that Augustine thinks of them as started for the most 
unjust reasons, as being cruelly waged and more cruelly finished (2, 22). 
The magnitude and horror of the pirates in their depredation and wars, 
he feels, transcend expression (3, 26). 

To analyze the characters of the period in particular, we come first to 
Sulla. Augustine also treats his career as not of one kind. At the time of 
the sack of Troy by Fimbria, ‘the worst man of Marius’ party,’ and ‘the 
foulest Roman of them all,’ Sulla is described as follows: ‘Sulla was still 
leader of the better party, he was still trying to restore the state by his arms. 
These good beginnings had not yet issued in evil outcomes’ (3, 7). As to 
Sulla’s later career, Augustine speaks quite unreservedly. He paraphrases 
Sallust on Sulla’s ‘vices and other infamous treatment of the state’ and 
says that other authorities concur in this (2, 18). In short, the times of 
Sulla’s rule were such that the former times, of which he seemed to be the 
avenger, were sought in preference (2, 24). His vengeance was more 
calamitous than if the former crimes had remained unpunished (3, 27; 
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cf. 3, 28). Of course, Marius, Cinna, etc. were responsible for the former 
debacle (cf. 3, 29). 

Catiline and his conspirators, though ‘senators of the highest birth and 
Roman citizens,’ are called ‘notorious scoundrels and murderers of their 
country’ (1, 5). Augustine blames Sulla as the early teacher of Catiline 
(3, 30). 

Although Augustine as a youth felt the same enthusiasm for Cicero as 
Lactantius and Jerome, his mature judgment is more restrained, often critical. 
For instance, Cicero, though ‘a dignified gentleman,’ is also ‘an amateur in 
philosophy’ (2, 27). With this may be compared Lactantius’ judgment of 
the orator as ‘a philosopher of the first rank’ and ‘Plato’s only equal’ (Diu 
Instit. 3, 14, 7; 1, 15, 16). Cicero’s hypocrisy, in mocking auguries while an 
augur, is mentioned (4, 30). We have seen that Lactantius, too, questions 
Cicero’s sincerity. To be sure, the latter’s eloquence is praised by Augustine 
(6, 2); in fact, Cicero is called one of the most learned of men and the 
most eloquent of all (22,6). Then there is that unique phrase, ‘that eloquent 
artist in governing the state’ (3, 30). Perhaps Augustine means by this 
that Cicero was essentially an amateur in politics. For he thinks him a not 
very astute politician. Then, too, he twice uses the word clamo to refer to 
Cicero’s outpourings, as though there was more volume of sound than 
presentation of truth (3, 30; 2, 27). The phrase, however, may refer to 
Cicero’s adroitness in temporarily maintaining the concord between the orders 
(or classes). 

About Caesar, too, there is both praise and blame. His clemency is, of 
course, acknowledged, as with all Christian writers (9, 5). Augustine thinks 
the senators’ conspiracy to kill Caesar was a sham. His language might 
imply that Caesar was not aiming at a kingship either (3, 30). Then there 
is the other side. Mention has been made above of Augustine’s preference 
of Cato’s ‘character’ to Caesar’s. Our author includes Caesar in the number 
of men, great in valor, who pray the goddess of war to arouse miserable 
nations to war that there may be a place for their valor to shine in. Greed 
for praise and love of glory were responsible for this (5, 12). Augustine 
takes issue with the unreserved praise of Sallust. Thus Caesar was ambitious 
and warlike, but he is never censured as being a rebel against the senatorial 
government. Antony is represented as being a man far inferior to Caesar 
in character, even depraved, in fact. But his political position does not 
receive criticism either. 

It is quite clear that Augustine had no respect for the policy of the sensa- 
torial party. He does not feel that the issues were as they claimed. The 
qualifying words, like ‘as if’ or ‘as it were,’ applied to the catchwords of 
senatorial oratory demonstrate this fact. Thus in regard to the work of 
Augustus our author feels that what he gave was health and restoration, » 
what he took away was a faulty and sickly liberty. Elsewhere Augustine 
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speaks of Octavian as ‘that young man of admirable ability, that second 
Caesar’ (3, 30). And Octavian’s réle in handing over Cicero to Antony 
in the proscription Augustine passes by without comment except that the 
mutual agreement of the triumvirs is called ‘an agreement for a kind of 
harmony’ (3, 30). | 

As for the Roman authors, mention has been made already of the tale 
which Terence tells of the young man and the painting of Jupiter. In 
another passage Augustine definitely thinks of Terence as inciting young 
men to wickedness. He speaks of the Romans’ inconsistency in forbidding 
Plautus or Naevius to speak ill of Gn. Scipio, or Caecilius of M. Cato, 
when they allow such travesties of the gods (2, 12). 

Sallust, as has been said, is the historian used most, and he is regarded 
very highly by Augustine. Our author calls him ‘a historian of noble truth- 
fulness’ (1, 5). He accepts Sallust as an authority and at the same time 
feels free to criticize his judgments; the latter fact has already been made 
clear (2, 17; 2, 18). Augustine feels that he is one of those writers who 
thought that it was a part of honest frankness in historical writing not to be 
silent about the evils of their own country (3, 17). Furthermore Sallust is 
a ‘most eloquent man’ (7, 3). (Eloquence is a term often employed for 
writers among the ancients possibly because literature was so often read 
aloud.) 

As is apparent, Augustine has more respect for Sallust than any other 
Christian writer. Sallust has a high place in Roman history; he was the 
first Roman historian to observe tendencies, to explain causes. It is to the 
credit of Augustine that he appreciates Sallust, the writer, as much as he 
does. He does not, however, make the observation of Lactantius that Sallust 
combined gross personal immorality with his moralizing (Diu. Instit. 
2, 12, 14). 

Varro is, of course, the example of great knowledge (3, 17; 6, 2 etc.) ; 
he is a man ‘of the most weighty authority’ (4, 1), ‘very acute’ (4, 31). 
Augustine does distinguish in order to say that eloquence is not one of his 
qualities. But Varro is a prodigy of learning. The statement is Augustine’s 
that Varro read so much that it is a marvel that he had time to write, wrote 
so much that it is hard to believe anybody could read him at all (6, 2). 


IV 
AUGUSTINE’S VIEW OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE AND THE PROVIDENCE OF GoD 
To complete this study it is necessary to examine Augustine’s views in 
the period of the Empire and the general differences effected by the coming 


of Christ. With this may be included the providence of God in history. 
We have seen that Augustine maintains quite definitely that there were 
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great evils that happened to the Romans before the times of the Christian 
religion (2, 3; cf. 2, 18) and that true justice was not in the Republic 
(2, 21). He says that Rome saw nothing worse than the Civil Wars, neither 
the Gallic invasion of long ago nor the recent incursion of the Goths (3, 29). 
But Augustine does not minimize the wars of his time as does Orosius. 
His approach to the issue is apart from that. However, he does claim that 
in the recent sacking of Rome, whatsoever harshness there was is to be 
attributed to the custom of war, whatsoever mercy to the power of the 
name of Christ (1, 7). 

The disposition of the kingdoms of the world is-according to the will of 
God. However, power and authority are given both to the good and the 
bad as it is pleasing to Him, to whom nothing is pleasing unjustly. The 
Roman Empire was thus instituted by God (5, 21). Augustine sees God’s 
purpose behind Rome’s conquering the world and bringing universal peace 
and common laws and government. Apparently he feels that this had to be 
done by force. Augustine has the same view of the pacific and unifying 
function of the Roman Empire as all writers of the later period. However, 
the benefits of the peace and unity for the propagation of the Gospel are 
not mentioned. Augustine does not try to reconcile his criticism of republican 
and imperialistic methods with this concept of God’s purpose. Perhaps the 
reconciliation is not too difficult. 

Such was Augustine’s analysis of the methods of Roman expansion and 
of the general lust to rule that was the basis of republican character. There 
is not a single individual of that period who is exempted from this charge 
in some way or another. And although Augustine recognizes that the period 
before the Second Punic War was better, yet it was only comparatively so. 
We have seen the great heroes examined, often generously admired but 
always subjected to the qualifications that the Christians can and do surpass 
them. Then the whole republican history was criticized through its less 
exemplary characters. Augustine combines analysis of motive with that of 
results. The period of the Civil Wars was found, as by other Christian 
writers, to have been the worst of republican history. Augustine, however, 
is the only Christian writer who seems to approve the political position of 
both Caesar and the Gracchi. Comparatively few writers are mentioned, 
and those without the enthusiasm of Jerome. 

Augustine does not think that the result of the coming of Christ was a 
cessation of the external calamities that must of necessity befall mankind. 
True, His advent was inaugurated with peace, but subsequent ills were 
many. Yet Augustine feels that there have been specific external benefits 
arising from the Christian religion, as mercy in war. On the whole, however, 
his claim is not for a universal difference in all society but a change in the 
characters and actions of Christians alone. 
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Augustine’s perception and handling of all the ramifications of the issue 
at stake are masterly. He insists on a change of standards from the 
reckoning by external events or calamities. Personal character is the only 
test of the well-being of either a person or a state. Augustine’s reasoning is 
careful and sound, his treatment complete. It is obvious that we have been 
with one of the master minds of all antiquity. Among Latin Christians 
he is chief. 


NOTES AND STUDIES 
FOR THE HARDNESS OF OUR HEARTS 


HAROLD L. CREAGER 
Waterloo, Ontario 


VEN in the midst of war the Christian conscience continues to wrestle 

earnestly with the problem of war. There is a terrific tension between 

the noble ideals which Christ inspires and the harsh facts of world ni 
tions which must be faced realistically. 

As in many moral questions, difficulty arises from the fact that the 
Scriptures offer little or no explicit teaching concerning it. But in seeking 
to discover the Christian attitude, we may try to draw proper inferences 
from Christ’s teachings on other subjects—applying His general spirit to 
the particular issue and also carrying over special teachings from one field 
to another. That is, besides proclaiming some truths which in themselves 
have wide scope, He sometimes dealt with particular situations or problems 
in such a way as indirectly to suggest principles which can be legitimately 
applied elsewhere. This discussion offers a viewpoint on war drawn from 
a very different area of morality—a viewpoint which has not been mentioned 
in any war discussions that I have seen, but which does seem to have some 
significance and to deserve consideration. 

It is the declaration about divorce, as being tolerated in the Old Testa- 
ment, that furnishes our starting point. These words of Jesus may seem some- 
what puzzling because He deliberately appealed to the Scriptures and then 
rejected their provisions. We find very little difficulty in His repudiation of 
some of the ceremonial regulations, such as those on clean and unclean foods; 
but this seems different, for here it is a moral provision in the Law for which 
He refused to acknowledge permanent and final validity. 

The position Jesus took here really is deeply significant. He admitted 
a temporary standing for the institution of divorce. When this crucial point 
is understood, seeming inconsistencies disappear. He doubtless accepted the 
legislation as divine revelation and authoritative—yet subject to abrogation. 

“For the hardness of your hearts,” said Jesus; “but from the begin- 
ning it was not so.” That is, something which was contrary to the ultimate 
will of God, something which was not in accord with the highest welfare 
of God’s children, was nevertheless temporarily permitted and even defi- 
nitely sanctioned. Why? For the hardness of heart. 
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This would seem to indicate that during a certain stage in the moral 
progress of man, divorce was inevitable, and was so recognized by God. 
Therefore, rather than let it run riot and produce extreme forms of evil, 
God saw that it was better to bring it under some regulation and restraint. 
By requiring a formal written divorcement, some of the worst abuses would 
be prevented; a woman could not be cast adrift with no legal standing 
whatever. Legalized and controlled divorce was a lesser evil than the 
promiscuous divorce or flagrant adultery which otherwise would have been 
unavoidable. And therefore it was divinely sanctioned. 

At that early stage it would have been futile even to proclaim the ulti- 
mate ideal of monogamy. But in Jesus’ day the time was ripe to confront 
man with the true ideal in this area of morality. Not that actual practice, 
then or since, came into full conformity with the ideal, but the proper standard 
could at least be comprehended and approximated. 

Is it not possible that similar considerations are applicable to war? 
Granted at once that war is contrary to the will of God, inimical to human 
values, and utterly abhorrent to the Christian conscience. It is “mass 
murder.” In the list of its tragic casualties are included the spirit of love. 
and of truth and of freedom, as well as multitudes of individual lives. Never- 
theless, during a certain period in human development, may it not be inevit- 
able? And even with its almost incalculable evils, may it not be the only 
possible means, during such an era, of combatting and restraining worse 
evils? May not war therefore be permitted and even definitely sanctioned 
by God—up to a certain point? For the hardness of heart of men, it may 
be permitted. Because of the stubborn selfishness and sinfulness of the 
human heart, the widespread and persistent practicing of many iniquities, no 
better system may be possible for a while. War may be a lesser evil than 
the exploitations and repressions of human personality upon which tyrants 
would inevitably embark and in which they would persist unless prevented 
by such forcible means. 

Tf it could be demonstrated, as some believe, that war in itself is the worst 
of all possible evils in this world, these tentative arguments would auto- 
matically fall. But that proposition is not self-evident, and the arguments 
for it are not entirely convincing to many. The difficulty of evaluating 
probable evil effects and good effects both on individual personalities and on 
the whole progress of the Kingdom of God makes any conclusion hard to 
establish—either the unqualified rejection or the partial justification of war. 
It does demand the open-minded consideration of all possible aspects of the 
problem. And perhaps war may have as good a standing as divorce had 
as an “interim ethic” (that is, a moral standard established for a limited 
period, to be superseded under later conditions). 

If such an application of Jesus’ principle is valid, it must be evident that 
the propriety of invoking it in any particular situation depends on two 
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things. It depends partly on the character and extent and strength of the 
evils against which war is directed, and in preference to which it is con- 
sidered as being less destructive of the highest values; and partly, perhaps 
even more largely, it depends on the moral and spiritual resources which 
are practically available as alternative means of combatting these other evils 
and advancing true welfare for men. Perhaps from both aspects war in 
Old Testament times can be justified ; there were extreme evils and dangerous 
threats, and there was a relatively low degree of moral and spiritual energy 
to oppose to them. Perhaps in the centuries of Christian history down to 
the present the same was true—at least in some instances. 

But what about the present? The moral judgment of much of the world 
is pretty well agreed on the seriousness of the danger confronting it from 
the Axis powers. Fundamentally it is a denial of the worth of individual 
personalities ; many are put in a position of unspeakable degradation, all are 
subordinated to the totalitarian state—and nothing matters’ except its 
progress. The whole Christian philosophy of life is jeopardized. This is a 
more appalling prospect than either economic strangulation or political 
humiliation or both. 

These actual and prospective evils alone, however, would not justify war. 
What are the moral and spiritual resources with which to oppose them? 
Theoretically, in Christ and His power of love and His regenerating influence 
on the hearts of men there is adequate conquering energy to subdue these 
and all other evils. And that is true not only theoretically but potentially. 
But that is not at all the same as having that power actually and effectively 
operative in the lives of a sufficiently large number of people to make it the 
determinative influence. In the Old Testament times there was a great moral 
and spiritual power available in the covenant relation between God and the 
people, and it was to a considerable degree operative in the lives of some 
members of Israel. But if the interpretation given above is correct, there 
was not a sufficiently extensive or pervasive experience of that power to make 
practicable the moral ideal of monogamy—to say nothing of various other 
divine standards. 

How then shall the actual spiritual resources available today in Christian 
people be estimated? Have we reached a stage of moral development where 
we are capable of truly comprehending and applying the ideals of peace? 
Have we sufficient understanding even of the positive factors of good-will 
and organized co-operation which make peace so much more than mere 
absence of armed conflict? Have we sufficient will for self-sacrifice—both to 
surrender the selfishly grasped and cherished material advantages enjoyed 
in the status quo, and to undergo the sufferings that might necessarily have 
to be endured from aggressive foes? Have we sufficient depth of love to 
love in any true sense our enemies? Do we have enough good to overcome 
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evil? Do we have, either in our own characters or in our appropriation of 
divine grace, sufficient soul-force to defeat the evils that beset and threaten 
us? Do we have enough likeness to the character of Jesus, and enough 
faith, to make it probable that we could go to a national Calvary—and if 
so, that we could go on to a Resurrection? Or are we still in that stage, 
taken by and large, where for the hardness of our hearts there is no other 
path to walk and no other strategy to adopt than that of war? 

The question of the possible effectiveness of war itself for curbing the 
threatening evils naturally suggests itself. To those who believe that war 
is absolutely certain to destroy most of the values now possessed and to 
produce an aftermath of evils equal to or worse than those it combats, this 
whole line of inquiry will carry little or no weight. But it is at least pos- 
sible, and even probable, that a successful issue to the war, and that alone, 
will make possible a constructive work for a better world. And then if it 
should not so result, that would not really destroy the logic of this argument. 
On the contrary, it would only be further evidence of the extreme and 
almost hopeless hardness of the heart—unaffected by the horrors of war, 
unmoved toward seeking and adopting a better way. Certainly if the nations 
are so bankrupt morally that the only prospect after a military victory is 
a rigorous repression of the vanquished and a magnified orgy of nationalism 
and imperialism, they are likewise too bankrupt spiritually to use successfully 
the technique of loving and non-violent resistance to evil. 

Perhaps the stage of Christian development has actually been reached 
where we could and should be facing and seriously adopting the ultimate 
will of God in this moral area. There are many who so believe, who are 
convinced that, although we are no nearer perfection in national morality 
than the people of Jesus’ day were in family morality, nevertheless love’s 
imperative here can no longer be postponed. But are we really ready for 
that? The degree of self-righteousness in the belligerents, the bland and 
blind assumption of the automatic correctness of their nationalistic desires, 
and the lack of repentance for the conditions which gave rise to the war, as 
well as the emptiness and sterility of much of their profession of spirituality 
and practice of religion, make it rather dubious. 

For the hardness of our hearts, perhaps we still need the hard discipline 
of war. If so, God grant that it may chasten us, purge out evil from the 
hearts of all of us, and bring us to a point of greater receptivity to the Holy 
Spirit; and that there may be such an influx of divine grace, and such a 
growth in spiritual reality, that the complete discarding of this terrible, but 
temporary, institution of war, as well as the overthrow of many other evils, 
may become possible. 
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NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, AN AUTHOR 
FOR PREACHERS 


GILBERT P. VOIGT 
Springfield, Ohio 


N THE library of my father, preacher and theologian, there were, as I 

recall, four volumes of Hawthorne’s novels, short stories, and sketches. 
This was altogether fitting; for Hawthorne’s deep interest in soul struggles, 
spiritual forces, even the forms and modes of worship, makes of him a 
writer with a special appeal to ministers of the Gospel. His favorite theme, 
which is found in every one of his four noted novels, is the consequences of 
sin. In the Scarlet Letter it is the sin of adultery, which converts a gifted 
and beloved young pastor into a cowardly hypocrite, an offended husband 
into a demon of revenge, and the penitent wife into an angel of mercy. In 
the House of the Seven Gables it is the sin of avarice, which makes of a 
highly respected judge a grasping and cruel hypocrite, who sends his inno- 
cent relative to jail, so that he himself may come into possession of a rich 
legacy. In the Blithedale Romance it is the reformer Hollingsworth’s 
unnatural absorption in a pet reform, which leads him to neglect the normal 
relationships of life—or to put it concisely, his neglect of “actual hearts for 
an abstract cause.” In the Marble Faun it is the sin of manslaughter com- 
mitted to save from persecution the woman he loves, which gives to the 
hitherto guileless, amoral Donatello a guilty conscience, and makes of him 
a moral being. 

This favorite theme, the consequences of sin, appears also in such a 
short story as “The Minister’s Black Veil” in which an unhappy minister 
persists in wearing a mysterious covering as a warning symbol of the 
secret sin that lies hidden in every human heart; in such tales as “Ethan 
Brand” and “Rappaccini’s Daughter,” which suggest that the unpardonable 
sin is an unfeeling and irreverent hyperintellectualism; in “The Ambitious 
Guest,” “The Wedding Knell,” and “Lady Eleanore’s Mantle’”—studies in’ 
the evil consequences of selfish ambition, vanity, and pride respectively; 
in “The Gentle Boy,” an exposure of religious intolerance in Puritan New 
England. To be sure, Hawthorne’s treatment of sin is chiefly psychological, 
but there are theological implications. 

Certain of Hawthorne’s sketches, too, have religious themes. His “Rill 
from the Town Pump” is a plea for temperance both in the use of spirituous 
liquors and in the campaign against them. In “The Haunted Mind” he 
speculates on the question of whether or not an evil thought that is restrained 
from expressing itself in a deed is to be regarded as a sin. “Earth’s Holo- 
caust” is a satire on the optimistic but futile efforts of social reformers to rid 
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the world of its evil through the abolition of certain institutions and agencies ; 
the only way to remove the evil, says Hawthorne, is through the regeneration 
of the human heart. In “The Celestial Railroad” Hawthorne satirizes the 
Unitarians and the Transcendentalists of his day for their dilution of the 
Gospel; they have substituted for the straight and narrow path of salvation, 
he alleges, a well-graded and comfortable railroad. His “Main Street” 
contains a beautiful tribute to the early Puritans of New England for their 
zealous faith which “burned like a lamp within their hearts.’ A moment 
later, he laments the fact that, as time passed, their faith grew dimmer 
and less sincere, until it was perverted into hard, cold intolerance and 
hypocrisy. 

Scattered throughout Hawthorne’s notebooks and in his editorial writing 
are significant comments on Christianity and the church. As a young man 
he liked the simple architecture of the New England meeting houses. It 
seemed to him an expression of simple faith “divested of those elaborate 
inventions, which, being of earthly origin, require an earthly grandeur in 
everything connected with them.” Indeed, he thanked God that the narrowest 
closet might be a “temple consecrated to his worship and that a devout heart 
may find him there, as well as in the loftiest cathedral on earth.” Later, 
when he went to England, he learned to appreciate the value of paintings 
and stained-glass windows as effective means of stirring the religious senti- 
ment of worshipers. Nevertheless, he felt that the music and ceremonial 
of the Anglican service had lost their original vitality, and that their richness 
had degenerated into mere mummery. Hence he could understand his 
Puritan ancestors’ repudiation of the Anglican liturgy. And while he did 
not endorse, it would appear, the Calvinists’ overemphasis on the sermon, 
still he did prefer the fervent, if lengthy discourses of the old Puritan divines 
to the brief, but dry and perfunctory sermons of the Anglican clergymen 
whom he heard in the English churches. 

When Hawthorne learned to know the Roman Catholic Church at first 
hand during his sojourn in Italy, his inherited prejudice against it partially 
disappeared. For he came to appreciate certain features of its system, 
especially the Confessional, an institution mankind needs so sorely, he once 
remarked, that God Himself.“‘must have ordained it.” In general, he found 
the Roman Catholic mode of worship well adapted to its task of keeping 
alive in the faithful a spirit of devout reverence, and the ministry of the 
Roman Church adjusted. with marvelous skill to all the needs of mankind. 
But even so, he was convinced that it could not “satisfy the soul’s 
craving.” Like the Calvinistic and Anglican churches, the Roman Catholic 
Church had suffered from faulty management. If it could be operated by 
angels, he felt, instead of “the very different class of engineers who now 
manage its cranks and safety-valves,” its true worth would soon be estab- 
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lished. But Christianity as a whole seemed to be in such a state of decay 
that “a new Revelation, a new system” was needed. 

Despite this severe criticism of the church, notwithstanding his own 
refusal to affiliate himself with any branch of it, Hawthorne was deeply 
religious and placed so high a value on religion that he once called it “the 
most valuable and sacred of human possessions,” As a recent writer has 
pointed out, truth meant to Hawthorne the truth of religion. 

Hawthorne’s theology, while somewhat inchoate, was essentially Calvin- 
istic. While the Unitarians and the Transcendentalists about him were setting 
forth the perfectibility of human nature through education and social reform. 
Hawthorne clung to the orthodox doctrine of human depravity. No improve- 
ment of environment, he believed, was sufficient to do away with sin and 
evil; the human heart must be purified. 


The heart, the heart,—there was the little yet boundless sphere wherein existed 
the original wrong of which the crime and misery of this outward world were merely 
types. Purify that inward sphere, and the many shapes of evil that haunt the outward, 
and which now seem almost our only realities, will turn to shadowy phantoms and 
vanish of their own accord; but if we go no deeper than the intellect, and strive, with 
merely that feeble instrument, to discern and rectify what is wrong, our whole accom- 
plishment will be a dream.... 


So Hawthorne writes in “Earth’s Holocaust,” his satire on the Unitarians 
and the Transcendentalists. 

And from this innate evil only the grace of God can serve the human 
soul. Every one of us must realize that “when he shall knock at the gate 
of heaven, no semblance of an unspotted life can entitle him to entrance 
there: Penitence must kneel, and Mercy come from the footstool of the 
throne, or that golden gate will never open!’ This is Hawthorne’s con- 
clusion in his “Fancy’s Show Box.” 

To Hawthorne God is the Creator, who has given mankind the earth in 
an imperfect and unfinished state, so that human ingenuity may be exercised 
in perfecting it to the highest degree possible. But in this process of 
improvement, mankind must not strive to counteract the workings of the 
general laws God has established. Indeed, Hawthorne recognized an “iron 
tissue of necessity” in human life; and into this tissue is woven by the strong 
hand of “an influence beyond our control” the consequences of every deed 
we do. “By thy first step awry,” remarks Roger Chillingworth to Hester 
Prynne in The Scarlet Letter, “thou didst plant the germ of evil; but since 
that moment it has all been a dark necessity.” Yet Hawthorne appears to _ 
have shrunk from an absolute determinism. In commenting on Michel _ 
Angelo’s “Three Fates,” which he had just seen in Florence, he recoils from 
a belief in Fate as cold and cruel and utters the prayer, “God give me the 
sure belief in his providence.” 
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And to this sure faith in divine Providence Hawthorne always held fast. 
Indeed, he recognized in human affairs the shaping hand of God, mysteriously, 
and without their realizing it, using men as His instruments, and, “out of his 
pure grace,” adding to the efforts of simple-hearted men the divine touch 
that makes for excellence and thus for happiness to the workman. But 
beneficence and vengeance God reserves for Himself. 

As for Jesus, Hawthorne regarded Him as the Saviour of mankind, who 
unites in Himself “Divine Omnipotence and outraged suffering humanity.” 
But Hawthorne cannot be called a Trinitarian. To the Holy Spirit he makes 
no explicit reference, although in the following passage—one of rare beauty 
and great significance—he does allude to the work of the Paraclete. On 
entering into his journal his impression of the old churches of York, England, 
he writes of the stained-glass windows, so dark and dusty when seen from 
without, so rich and bright when viewed from within: 


(They are) a good symbol of religion; the irreligious man sees only the pitiful outside 
of the painted window, and judges it entirely from that view; but he who stands within 
the holy precincts, the religious man, is sure of the glories which he beholds. And to 
push the simile a little farther, it requires light from Heaven to make them visible. 
If the church were merely illuminated from the inside—that is, by what light a man 
can get from his own understanding—the pictures would be invisible, or wear at best 
but a miserable aspect. 


For the Bible Hawthorne had the highest regard. In “Earth’s Holocaust” 
he pays it a beautiful tribute; not only is it the inspired Word of God— 
to be sure, spotted with “finger marks of human imperfection”’—but also 
“the soul’s friend of some sorely-tried child of dust, who thence took 
courage, whether his trial were for life or death, steadfastly confronting 
both in the strong assurance of immortality.” 

The Sacraments Hawthorne mentions only casually. The Communion 
cup he uses in “Lady Eleanore’s Mantle” as a symbol of human brotherhood. 
One of the duties, or services, of the town pump in “A Rill from the Town 
Pump” was to furnish water for the rite of baptism. 

A study of Hawthorne’s attitude toward religion, as gleaned from his 
writings, reveals, then, his genuine interest in spiritual phenomena and his 
sincere, personal faith in God. If he seldom went to church in the body, 
his spirit worshiped constantly. Even though he refused to join the Unitarian 
Church, as did his mother and sister; even though he was critical of the 
Christianity of his day; even though he disliked the sternness and the 
intolerance of later Puritanism; he displayed a keen interest in the church 
and seemed fully aware of its vital mission. His theology, furthermore, 
though inchoate and indefinite, was basically Calvinistic. 

And these findings are supported by the statements of those persons who 
have known Hawthorne intimately, either in his lifetime or through post- 
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humous study of his thought. Herman Melville was impressed by the 
“unshackled, democratic spirit of Christianity” he observed in his friend. 
Julian Hawthorne has borne witness to his father’s “deep and reverent 
religious faith . . . of an almost childlike simplicity.” F. O. Matthiessen, in 
his important volume, American Renaissance (1941), pronounces Hawthorne 
exceptionally aware of spiritual reality, and thinks Julian’s statement “justi- 
fied by all the evidence.” Austin Warren, in his excellent study of Haw- 
thorne’s religion, which forms part of the introduction to his collection of 
representative pieces of Hawthorne’s writing (1934), describes the latter’s 
faith as “deep, unanalyzed, inarticulate’”—essentially, though not altogether, 
Puritan. Perry Miller in his scholarly New England Mind (1939) concludes 
that Hawthorne’s intuitions were influenced by Puritan piety and that he 
transmuted Puritan theology into works of art. Herbert Schneider in his 
Puritan Mind (1930) finds in Hawthorne “the spirit of piety, humility, and 
tragedy in the face of the inscrutable ways of God.” 

There are few men of letters whose writings are more rewarding for the 
preacher, in ideas and illustrations, than is Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


TEN COMMANDMENTS OF MINISTERIAL ETHICS 


ROBERT R. CLARK 
Hartleton, Pennsylvania 


I AM thy profession, the calling to which thou hast given thy life. 
] e Lhou shalt have no other professions before me. 


The minister is not just a public speaker. Therefore, he will not be too 
anxious to speak before the Kiwanians, the Lions, the Rotarians, the Demo- 
crats, the Republicans, or the Prohibitionists. He will never take part in 
partisan politics as such in public speech or sermon. He will, to be sure, take 
up the moral issues of the day from time to time, but will be most careful 
when doing so to have all his facts, and all the facts on both sides, before he 
ventures on such ground. 

The minister will remember the men of the other professions and will 
not try to be a medical doctor. He will visit the sick, of course, but will not 
prescribe medicines, nor ever criticize the doctor for his handling of a case. 
He will remember that he would not like the medical doctor to “enlighten” 
the patient as to the pastor’s fallibility on the doctrine of Eschatology. Nor 
will the minister be a lawyer, although he may preach on the trial of Jesus 
sometimes. He will not tell the farmers how to farm, even though he grew up 
ona farm. If he has read literature that points out new ideas, he might offer 
the literature to the farmer, but not be insistent as to his greater knowl- 
edge. He will not act as errand boy for the people, taking them here and 
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there and everywhere, just because he has a car. Nor will he do all the 
tasks of the community, such as heading all the U.S.O. and Red Cross drives. 
Doctors give their full time to their profession. Why not pastors? 


2. Thou shalt not take the name of thy calling in vain. 


Nolan B. Harmon says: “The ministry is and ought to be, the highest 
form of professional service. The minister must keep the nobility of his 
calling uppermost in his own mind.” In all his outward acts, the minister 
should hold high the reputation of the Christian ministry. He should not 
emphasize freedom to the extent that he will wear clown clothes or have 
vaudeville acts in the church. He will not seek a reputation for being the 
best jokester in the community, and especially will not tell jokes that reflect 
on the church, the Bible, the Lord, or the ministry. He will not smoke if it 
ruins his influence in a community, no matter what his personal view of 
smoking may be. 

He will wear the clerical garb that his church requires, or if none is 
required, will do what his people think best, but never wear it for the purpose 
of showing his holiness. He will remember to keep his garb, whatever it be, 
neat and clean. He will remember that his name is valuable, and is not to be 
used indiscriminately to endorse books or vanilla, etc.; other pastors have been 
led to buy worthless books many times because the books have been endorsed 
by ministers they had been taught to respect. Nor will he lend his presence 
to all gatherings indiscriminately, for he should know that his presence at a 
gathering is an endorsement of its purpose. 


3. Remember the day on which a brother pastor visits, to keep your 
entire service decent and in order. 


When another pastor visits your service to take part in it, you will have 
all parts of the service plainly marked so there can be no misunderstanding, 
whether you are yourself at the service or not. The hymns should be chosen, 
and, if the regular pastor is not to be present, some one should be instructed 
to assist the visitor in every way possible. 

One should never fall asleep when the visiting pastor is preaching, no 
matter how long he preaches beyond the twenty-minute deadline. The pastor 
will never talk or laugh with his visiting brother while seated in the chancel. 
He who reprimands his parishioners for such a sin often does it himself. 
Never gaze over the congregation day-dreaming while another is preaching, 
nor engage yourself in busily counting heads. Don’t fumble the leaves of 
the hymnal in search of a hymn while another is praying or preaching. 

Don’t embarrass the visitor by introducing him in a flowery fashion. 
Introduce him, of course, but very sincerely and briefly, and preferably not 
right before he speaks. Let the man speak for himself. Don’t take away 
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his fire by telling his main points before he speaks, nor add to his sermon 
by making it “more clear” in your own way after he is finished. 

Don’t bother other ministers when they are visiting your church and are 
seated with the congregation. It migh be good etiquette if you see them 
before the service to ask them to have a part, and if they seem eager to do so 
you will be pleased to give them a part. If they seem at all hesitant, do not 
urge them, but give them the consideration you would expect if you were 
to attend a service in order to worship with and not to lead the congregation. 
A former pastor visiting in the congregation might be given a word of greet- 
ing from the pulpit and asked to greet the people at the door. (Here I 
speak by permission and not by authority.) 

When you are yourself the guest preacher, be on time. Don’t hammer 
the Bible. Don’t embarrass the regular pastor with reference to his most 
excellent work, etc., for the people know more about it than you do. Don’t 
preach too long. And don’t be an Absalom, trying to win the affections of 
these people from their pastor by your sermon or by your gracious manner 
after the service. 


4. Honor thy brother and sister who were before you, that it may be 
well with you and thou mayest be long in the parish. 


You may be reaping the results of the work done by your predecessor. 
Be not afraid to listen to his advice about the parish. Study his methods and 
continue them as best you can, making no radical changes at once, and start- 
ing out on no grand plans right at the beginning. ‘Don’t boast as one who 
taketh off his armor.” 

When the former pastor is praised, listen and praise also. If someone 
is always declaring that you don’t do things the way the former pastor did 
them, you must not grow irritated. If your predecessor’s faults are aired 
by the people you visit, don’t agree, but defend or change the subject. Never 
say one word to discredit him. This is true also in regard to the former 
preacher’s companion. Say nothing discreditable about her. 

If your predecessor comes back, visit him at once and make him wel- 
come. Always give him the benefit of the doubt. If he persists in coming 
back for weddings, etc., try to find his motive. If it is sincere interest, then 
it will be easy to explain to him that his visits are not for the best interests 
of the parish. If it is meddling, then frankly tell him he is no longer pastor 
and must stay away. 


5. Thou shalt not kill thy church with local rivalries. 


Don’t try to attract all the people from the other churches by your special 
services, special speakers, orchestras, flashy programs, etc. Such competition 
arouses the same desire to “put on a show” and soon the whole thing becomes 
burdensome, and when stopped causes the church to die, at least temporarily. 
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On the other hand, don’t allow a brother pastor who may be more than a 
trifle lazy to hamper your work by suggesting frequent union services, for 
such services often serve to kill the interest of the people in all churches 
concerned. 


6. Thou shalt not commit the adultery of trying to perform the 
ministerial acts of two pastorates at the same time. 


When you leave a parish, leave it for good. Don’t come back, except in 
exceptional cases. Harmon says that if you are invited back, tactfully sug- 
gest that the pastor be asked for permission, and also asked to have a part 
in the service. If the people will not do this, then go to the minister per- 
sonally and explain the situation. I should suggest that the invitation be 
refused altogether. Once the exception is made, the rest are increasingly 
hard to resist. This refers to weddings, funerals, baptisms, etc. 

Don’t carry on voluminous correspondence with the former parish. 
You will not go into the parish of another minister, either, to perform 
ministerial acts. If you are retired and selling insurance and a baby needs 
to be baptized to get a policy, invite the pastor of the parish to do the 
baptizing. He will be glad to do it, and you will save yourself much ill-feeling. 

When invited to speak in another church, always be sure the invitation 
is known and approved by the pastor in charge. The other pastor should be 
there to greet you, but he can’t be on hand if he doesn’t know you are to 
be there. 


7. Thou shalt not steal thy brother pastor's sheep. 


If a person wishes to join your congregation and is a member of another | 
local congregation, see the other pastor about it first. Then talk seriously 
with the member also. If it is just anger at something in the congregation 
—-spite, for instance—be very careful about accepting such persons. “Spite 
members” are not much good. Be careful about visiting members of other 
denominations. Don’t be an Absalom again, sitting at the gate winning the 
affections of the people from their own pastor. Even where the allegiance 
to another church is just nominal, don’t bother the family. “Don’t be a 
sheep-stealer, but a sheep-feeder.” 


8. Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy brother pastor, nor 
thyself. 


When introducing another, be strictly honest. Don’t call him the 
“sreatest speaker in the world” even though you yourself enjoy his sermons 
very much. Don’t make false ascriptions of honor and call him Dr. Jones 


when he has no doctor’s degree. 
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Use church publicity, but with care. Don’t announce an extra special 
service, and then have only a mediocre sermon and one special solo which 
could have been a lot better. Don’t let your picture find its way into the 
paper too much. Maybe it is an old one anyhow. Don’t allow your an- 
nouncements and publicity to fill the paper to the exclusion of those of other 
pastors. Be not too anxious to publish your records of achievement. If you 
tell the world you made 5,000 pastoral calls last year, it may be true enough 
by your method of recording calls, but may be most embarrassing to the 
brother who doesn’t mark down a tip of the hat on the street and a “Come to 
church, won’t you?” as a call. 

On the other hand, be not too anxious to belittle your own work with false 
modesty. If you feel you are doing good work, don’t lie by always dis- 
paraging yourself. Don’t boast, but don’t squirm for compliments either. 


9. Thou shalt not forget the new mimster. 


First, don’t forget the new minister in your community, even though 
he be of a different denomination. Visit him the day after he comes to 
town even though his house may not be in tip-top shape yet. And don't 
burden him with all the jobs just because he is new. Give him a chance to 
get acquainted with his own people first. 

Second, don’t forget the new minister in your former parish. When 
leaving, leave the parsonage property clean and in good order. And leave 
the church records in good order so that the new man won’t have to begin 
revising them completely as soon as he comes. Also remember to leave the 
records in a safe place, and in a place where he will be sure to get them as 
soon as he arrives. 

It is well to meet with the new man and give him some advice if this 
is possible. Give him a broad survey of the field and its work. Go over the 
roll, perhaps. Yet be very careful not to direct the future work or even 
suggest any such direction. And don’t tell everything. If you discovered 
accidentally that the kind Mrs. Smith who just moved to town had been 
married to a drunkard now dead, forget it. Give her a chance. Give all the 
people a chance. 

If your successor is known to you, give him a good send-off. Every man 
has a right to a good start. It is best to stay away from the reception for 
the new man, unless you are emeritus. And when you leave, don’t come 
back to hear gossip and comment. 

Third, don’t forget the new pastor of your people who move away from 
your parish, Recommend him to your people, and urge them to unite with 
his group soon. Write him about them, and give him a little report on them. 
Do not be lax in sending letters of dismissal or transfer. And when mem- 
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bers are taken in by transfer of membership, remember to inform the former 
pastor of their actual change. 


10. Thou shalt not covet thy brother's parish. 


Never seek a call to a parish where another pastor is located. Even 
though you have inside information that he is soon to leave, or that the 
people are anxious to hurry him along to other fields of endeavor, never seek 
his parish while he is still pastor. And don’t embarrass and bother your 
brother pastor by asking him to use his influence to procure you a change of 
pastorate. Maybe he thinks you should stay where you are, or are not suited 
to the parish you wish. If he thinks you are just the man for some fine 
parish, he will do all he can to recommend you for that parish. You will do 
as much for him also. 

In other words, be a genuine Christian and other pastors will respect 
you, not fear or be jealous of you. Harmon says, “Taking thought for others 
is the essence of ministerial ethics and etiquette.” 


AMONG THE NEW BOOKS’ 


Religion in Colonial America. By William Warren Sweet. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1942. 367 pages. $3. 


The greatest contribution that America ever made to the stream of history, whether 
religious or political, is the separation of church and state. To understand how this 
contribution was made one must follow carefully the course of colonial religious develop- 
ment. That is the chief value of this new volume by Professor Sweet. 

This is the first of three volumes that are planned to cover the entire story of 
American Christianity. The series will be an enlargement of Dr. Sweet’s well-known 
volume, The Story of Religion in America (1930). And not only an enlargement but 
also a great improvement because more accurate and more interpretive. 

The present volume brings the story down to the American Revolution. It begins 
by examining in detail the religious motives in American colonization, and estimating the 
part that each religious group played in laying the foundations of American liberty. 
“All the great freedoms for which American democracy stands today—the freedom of 
conscience, individual rights, self-government, separation of church and state, freedom 
of speech and of the press—all have their roots in the principles of these left-wing bodies 
which came to full fruition on American soil” (p. 18). Then we have the story of the 
beginnings of organized religious groups in America. One chapter each is devoted to 
Anglicanism, the Puritans, the Baptists and the Quakers, the Roman Catholics, the 
Dutch and Swedes, the German Churches and Sects, and the Presbyterian Irish. In each 
case we have something of the European background of the group, then their transition 
to American soil, and finally their growth and expansion here. Until 1660 the chief 
religious groups in America were simply branches of the dominant bodies in Protestant 
Europe and represented the conservative wing of the Reformation. They brought along 
their European traditions of relationship between church and state and set up various 
degrees of theocracy, except in Maryland and Rhode Island. After 1660 the radical 
groups grew stronger in Anglo-America. The religious scene shifted and a distinctively 
American Christianity began to appear. And so, “democracy is the child of the Ref- 
ormation, not the Reformers” (p. 84). 

The last two chapters are entitled “Religion Reaches the Masses” and “America 
and Religious Liberty.” We learn that the great colonial revivals of religion first started 
the processes of democracy and carried vital religion “down to the masses.” This resulted 
in the multiplying of educational institutions, a lively interest in missions to the Indians, 
and a new social consciousness or broad humanitarianism; and it ultimately brought 
about the separation of church and state. With the coming of the Revolution the twin 
principles of the separation of church and state and the freedom of conscience had been 
virtually won, and “the embodiment of these great principles in the new state constitu- 
tions and finally in the Federal constitution itself was simply writing colonial experience 
into the fundamental law of the land” (p. 339). 

The book carries the usual interesting style of Professor Sweet. It is easy to read 
and holds the student’s interest. It is a worthy response to the growing interest in 
American cultural history and particularly the religious development of the nation. It 


1 Books reviewed or noticed in these pages may be secured through the United 
Lutheran Publication House, 1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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is amply equipped with footnotes containing literary references, and there is a selected 
bibliography of old and more recent titles that cover sixteen pages. The teacher and 
special student of American Christianity will be glad to see the other two volumes 
of the series. 

One could desire more care in proof-reading, and better connections among para- 
graphs and between sections, and the identification of quotations, and in some cases 
more critical use of published materials, but certainly the freshness of treatment and 
the abundant references to sources help to supply a need that has long been felt both 
by students of Church History and by writers on general American History. 

Lutheran students will be particularly interested to read that the “principal difference 
between the Quakers and Luther in respect to the universal priesthood was that they 
put into actual practice what he had advanced only as a doctrine’ (p. 163); and that 
Lutheranism had little influence in shaping the political ideas of colonial America be- 
cause “in Lutheranism the duty of the church was to establish the kingdom of God on 
earth; in Calvinism that was the duty of church and state working intimately together” 
(p. 14). It is to be regretted that the Palatines are always ‘called Palatinates, that 
Lutherans are not mentioned in connection with the exodus from the Rhine Valley in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, that the Salzsburgers are only “German 
Protestants,” that in the brief account of the Swedish Lutherans on the Delaware so 
much space is given to the shortcomings of Lars Lock;*and that the Muhlenberg 
Journals were not yet published when this book was written. 

But the reader lays down the volume feeling that he has had a fairly faithful pic- 
ture of the factors and events that brought about religious liberty in America. The story 
of religion in colonial America is a most important prelude to the processes of American 
democracy. . 
AspEL Ross WENTZ 


Methodism and the Frontier. By Elizabeth K. Nottingham. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1941. 231 pages. $2.50. 


Based on the recollections of Alen Wiley, as he progressed from local preacher to 
presiding elder, Miss Nottingham gives a vivid and detailed portrayal of the develop- 
ment of Methodism in southeast Indiana in the first quarter of the nineteenth century. 
Much stress is laid on the structure of Methodism, for it is the author’s thesis that “the 
phenomenal success of Methodism in the new west was the concertina-like power of 
expansion of its peculiar type of organization” (p. 59). 

The author is a disciple of the frontier school of American historians, and the 
works of Turner, Paxon, and Sweet are often referred to as the homogeneous cultural 
areas on either side of the Atlantic are compared and contrasted to show how environ- 
ment has conditioned Methodism. Provocative generalizations appear at frequent 
intervals. The struggles of the Methodist conference against domination by bishops is 
likened to the struggle of the national Congress to avoid presidential domination. 
Jackson’s victory for the plain voter had a counterpart in the movement for laymen’s 
rights in Methodism. It is more than a political accident that the great revival in the 
west, 1800-1801, coincided with the struggle of agrarians against Federalists, culminat- 
ing in the political victory of Jefferson. The tendency toward schism in later decades 
resulted from the advance in education and culture. The controversy between Presby- 
terians and Methodists was social rather than doctrinal. The episcopate represented 
the middle class desire for efficiency and stability. An interesting conclusion is that 
“liturgy is one of the most effective deterrents to revivalism. Ritual grounded in the 
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experience of the ages, followed Sunday after Sunday and sedson after season, is a 
mighty silencer of ephemeral and enthusiastic expression” (p. 208). 

Such sweeping generalizations must be accepted with caution. For example, it is 
doubtful that Baptist Associations, which originated in the settled east, were “the at- 
tempt of independent federate Baptist congregations to meet a frontier problem.” The 
book, however, is clearly written, is packed with illuminating anecdotes, and has real 
literary merit. 

Roy H. JoHnson 


The Story of American Catholicism. By Theodore Maynard. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1941. 694 pages. $3.50. 


“A handy popular history of the Catholic Church in-the United States” is what 
the author in his Introduction claims to have produced. It would be much handier if 
there were a table of contents, or if the chapter headings were less striking and more 
meaningful, or if there were even a few maps or charts. But no one will dispute the 
“popular” quality of the volume. There is nothing arid about the book, nothing op- 
pressively learned or profound. It is written with verve, reflects a fine sense of humor, 
and easily sustains the reader’s interest. A 

The author is essentially a poet. He has written extensively about poets and there 
are several volumes of poetry from his own pen. He started life in India, the son of 
Congregationalist missionaries. He came to America at nineteen and began to study 
for the ministry. In Who’s Who in America we read: “While studying for the Con- 
gregational ministry preached a sermon in Vermont on ‘Fools’ that resulted in demand 
for his resignation; returned to England, 1911, on a cattle boat; received into Roman 
Catholic Church 1913; spent 7 months in novitiate with Dominicans; laid aside monastic 
habit and engaged in literary work.” He has taught at various Catholic institutions, 
such as Fordham University, Georgetown University, and Mt. St. Mary’s College at 
Emmitsburg, Maryland. He has not ventured much into the department of history. 

This background of the author helps us to understand his present book. It is the 
work of a poet and lacks the cool objectivity of a historian. It is the work of a con- 
vert to Roman Catholicism and carries the special pleading of a convinced advocate who 
is zealous in his loyalty to his new church. In his introductory chapter he promises that 
his book will make untenable the assertion so often repeated that “Americanism is 
basically Protestant and that only Protestantism is truly American.” The truth is that 
Roman Catholics were the real “architects of American religious liberty,’ and the 
proposition is laid down that the “Catholic Church in truth is the natural upholder of 
American institutions ... [and] powerfully helps to preserve the intellectual atmosphere 
needed for the continued life of American idea.” 

Dr. Maynard does not claim to be a scholarly or scientific historian. He tells us 
that he has not gone to the archival sources but has simply built with blocks other men 
have hewn from the quarries. There are few footnotes or other aids for the expert, 
but a lengthy bibliography of secondary sources that covers twenty-six pages. He has 
succeeded in making his narrative interesting, even though it is manifestly biased and 
therefore not convincing. The volume lacks unity. It is not a history of the church 
but a plea for her. His chapter on “John Brown’s Body” he introduces with a plea for 
indulgence on the part of his reader because of “my apparently somewhat confused 
method of treatment.” And it must be admitted that this is just the impression that 
his method makes on the reader. 

In favor of the volume is its sprightly style of narrative, its refreshing candor, the — 
introduction of little known facts in American history, and above all, the lifting of 
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Catholic history out of the vacuum in which it usually reposes and placing it in the 
stream of general political and cultural events. This reviewer does not believe that 
Dr. Maynard makes good his thesis about the function of the Roman Church in fashion- 
ing American institutions, He uses a long chapter, ‘““The American Heresy,” to explain 
away the Apostolic Letter of Leo XIII to Cardinal Gibbons in 1899, in which he 
condemns “Americanism,” and he makes out a good case. But though he several times 
mentions Pope Pius IX, he makes no reference to his Syllabus of Errors, issued in 
1864 and never withdrawn, in which he condemns practically every principle underlying 
free American institutions. 
AgBpEL Ross WENTZ 


The Chaos of Cults. A Study in Present-Day “Isms.” By Jan Karel van Baalen. 
Third edition. Grand Rapids: W. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1942. 248 pages. 
$2, 


The book under review is the third edition of a work which originally appeared 
with the title Our Birthright and the Mess of Meat. It has been thoroughly “revised, 
enlarged, and brought up-to-date.” The discussion of Free Masonry, included in the 
first edition, has been omitted, and new materials have been added on Mormonism, 
Russelism, Adventism, and Charles Clayton Morrison’s Christian Century. The point 
of view from which the author writes is conservative, not to say Fundamentalist, and 
his own background is reflected in his citations from the decrees of the Synod of Dort. 
However, he also commends the Formula of Concord and appeals generally to the 
historic creeds and confessions. Included in his review of contemporaneous cults are 
Spiritism, Theosophy, Christian Science, Unity, Baha’ism, Mormonism, Seventh Day 
Adyentism, Jehovah’s Witnesses, Buchmanism, and Unitarianism-Modernism. “Buch- 
manism’s inclusion in this volume does not at once brand the Oxford Group as on a 
level with Spiritism in opposition to Christianity. Neither, for that matter, do we 
esteem Modernism as being of the same type as Theosophy or Christian Science” (p. 
180). The author’s method is to present a brief historical sketch of each movement, 
offer criticisms of its teachings and practices, and finally quote doctrinal statements 
from official books or responsible leaders. Thus van Baalen’s emphasis is apologetic 
and polemical rather than merely descriptive, and in this he goes beyond the well-known 
works of Ferguson, Atkins, and Clark. 

Readers interested in the sects and cults of our day may also be reminded of a 
compact and competent booklet by Professor F. E. Mayer entitled Jehovah’s Witnesses 
(St. Louis: Concordia, 1942), 52 pages, paper, 25 cents. 

T, G. TAPPERT 


They Live. By Morris H. Turk. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1941 (originally 
published 1923). 164 pages. $1. 


This little book is designed to present a message of Christian hope ta those who 
have suffered bereavement. Writes the author, “The chief purpose of this interpretation 
of the life beyond is to declare the good news that our loved ones are near and that we 
may learn of them if our desire is strong enough. Confident knowledge of the world 
beyond is possible for all who seek it with all their hearts. So great and compelling an 
experience as this is not easily gained; but that it is possible, entirely and surely possible, 
is the thesis of this message concerning eternal life.” 

In proceeding, the approach of the author is experimental, eschatological doctrines 
are avoided, and he draws freely upon the life and teachings of Christ. He takes sharp 
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issue with spiritualism and its claims, saying that “to make communications from the 
other world dependent upon spiritualistic mediums and their supposed ‘controls’ is to 
establish artificial and irrational conditions for the transmission of messages. The 
fantastic and arbitrary technique of the seance is sufficient to impair the credibility of 
the alleged revelations.” Instead, we are urged to become conscious of our immortality 
here and now, which will make possible a sense of relationship (which the author 
calls “communication”) with the dead. He also urges the practice of praying for 
the dead. 

The book will prove of value to those in sorrow, and may help the man in the pew, 
who is not familiar with the fine points of dogma, to realize the great promise and hope 


that is part of our Christian faith. 
Epwarp T. Horn, IIT 


Principles of Christian Living. By Gerald Birney Smith. Revised by Leland Foster 
Wood. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1942. 280 pages. $2. 


The publishers inform us that the “widespread and continued popularity” of the 
first edition of this work warranted its appearance in a revised form. Written originally 
in the years following the first World War, it has now been brought up to date by the 
inclusion of ethical problems which our rapidly changing social order has brought to 
the fore. 

The book is a book on Christian Ethics, but its approach is unique. It does not 
aim to determine conduct merely on the basis of fixed principles applied as moral 
formulas in an academic way. It also takes into account human experience, as history 
unfolds that experience in the practical working out of the problems of the Christian 
life. The chapter on “Why Do People Do Wrong?” illustrates the method. In the 
opening paragraph the fact of sin is recognized. “The emphasis laid upon sin by Chris- 
tian preachers and teachers is justified if we observe human life closely.” But sin is 
not allowed to remain a purely theological term descriptive of a vague sense of wrong- 
doing. It is analyzed in the light of actual experience. “For the purposes of practical 
Christian living, it is much more important to ask specifically in each case of wrong- 
doing just what it is that led the person into sin than it is to theorize about sin in 
general.” Then follows the breaking down of the impulse to do wrong into specific 
manifestations: failure due to unfortunate training; failure because of inexperience; 
failure due to ignorance; failure through lack of self-control; failure due to physical 
conditions; failure due to social conditions. 

This method of particularizing Christian principles in the light of experience is 
followed throughout the book. The starting-point is always the Christian facing 
realistically the world in which he is to live the Christian life, and the conclusions are 
formulated in terms of actual life-situations. The result is an eminently practical dis- 
cussion of Christian conduct, suggestive rather than conclusive, but for that very reason 
well adapted to the purpose which the author had in mind, which was “to enable 
Christian students to correlate their religious ideals with the moral tasks disclosed by 
scientific analysis in such fashion as to make modern Christianity at the same time an 
outgrowth of the past and a development into the future.” 

So far as the “principles” are concerned upon which Christian living is to be 
based, the evangelical Christian will find an essential item missing. No place is found 
for the transforming and enabling grace of God in the sense in which grace has always 
been understood in evangelical Christianity. While the fact of sin is admitted, no con- 
sideration is given to the effect of sin upon the will. As a matter of fact, the ability 
of the human will to do what is required is taken for granted throughout. Faith in 
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Christ is interpreted as “sharing the religious content of Jesus’ consciousness,” and the 
impression is left with the reader that whoever will may share this consciousness by 
the power of his own reason or strength. This not only reduces Christianity to a 
system of ethical idealism, but leaves out of the picture the nature of the will. Whatever 
the author’s personal convictions might have been, from the purely historical point of 
view he should have included a discussion of the freedom of will. After all, that has 
constituted a large chapter in the history of Christian Ethics and it certainly has entered 
into experience. 

The book is well arranged for group study. The style is simple and clear and the 
material presented in orderly fashion. Paragraph headings guide the student through 
the development of the thought of each chapter, and at the close of each chapter a list 
of “Questions for Discussion” is added, with a bibliography. 

E, E. FiscHer 


The Eternal Kingdom. By C. J. Wright. London: James Clarke & Co., Ltd. [1942]. 
142 pages, 5-5. net. 


Theological students and church workers who are looking for books which do justice 
to the social as well as to the individual nature of the Kingdom of God will find here 
in brief compass a clear and satisfying treatment of the subject. The author is professor 
of Systematic Theology in Didsbury and Hartley Victoria Colleges, Manchester. His 
book is an example of the integral thinking which is required to overcome the disastrous 
partialisms in present-day religious thought and action. The object is to get rid of a 
number of spurious dilemmas in the Church’s thinking about the Kingdom of God. 
For, “When one aspect of the truth is loudly declared to be the only aspect, a certain 
resentment and irritation arises in the just and comprehensive mind. As a result, the 
compensatory aspect of the truth is stressed to the point of inspiring complemental 
rebellions” (p. 128). 

Professor Wright begins by reminding us that knowledge of God cannot be separated 
from service of God. We ruin the essential nature of the Christian life if we sunder 
the ideas of the Kingdom of God and Eternal Life and “conceive of eternal life as but 
the life of inner quietistic satisfactions, and of the kingdom of God as a kingdom of 
earthly loyalties and ideals.” Personal experience and social service are integrally one. 
“The life of God in the soul is the service of the Kingdom of God” (p. 23). 

But in thinking about the Kingdom of God we ought to begin with ‘God’ and not 
with ‘kingdom,’ because the conception of God “determines altogether the nature of the 
kingdom.” Likewise in dealing with the conception of ‘eternal life’ we ought to begin 
with ‘eternal’ rather than with ‘life,’ because “the conception of eternity determines al- 
together the nature of the life’ and “has no meaning to the Christian apart from the 
Christian conception of God” (pp. 30-31). We do not comprehend God by investi- 
gation but by imitation. Jesus’ thought of God is focused in the two terms ‘Father’ 
and ‘Kingdom, the two being correlatives or complemental (p. 46). But: “The 
Kingdom of God is not the kingdom of an almighty dictator who would coerce his 
subjects, but the kingdom of a Father who would have the glad and trustful obedience 
of sons” (pp. 53-54). And since it is God’s Kingdom, its future is secure. 

God’s Kingdom is incarnate in Jesus Christ. The filial relation of Jesus with God 
has “two poles through which it oscillates. One is intimacy: the other is dependence” 
(p. 72). Since Jesus’ ‘obedience’ was a glad and willing conformity to the mind and 
purpose of his Father, the Kingdom which is incarnate in the Son can be no kingdom 
of enforced and reluctant obediences. The Cross is the revelation of its essential nature 
—‘“the sign and seal of the Eternal Cross in God’s own Being” (p. 77). The rule of 
the. Cross is the rule of sacrificial service, and sacrifice “is, not an external offering to 
another, but an offering of self for another” (p. 76). 
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The Eternal Kingdom is also in us, and we share in the redemptive mission of our 
Lord (p. 110; cf. Col. 1:24). The Kingdom is both individual and social, because “each 
of us must live in a community if his personal life is to develop” (p. 102). “The indi- 
vidual is in the Divine Kingdom when he obeys the Divine Rule. That will is a com- 
monwealth of persons, not an aggregate of particles” (p. 104; cf. Heb. 11:40). “To 
speak, therefore, of ‘the social implications’ of the Gospel is redundant, or gratuitous, 
language. The Gospel is of necessity social. ... To talk about the ‘social implications’ 
of the Divine Kingdom is, therefore, like talking about the ‘concatenation implications’ 
of the universe. The heavens shall laugh at the word with a great derision!” (pp. 
107-108). 

The final chapter has a sane word for’ those who are troubled by the predicters. 
“When humanity has come to the stature of the ‘perfect man in Christ Jesus, then will 
the Kingdom have fully come” (p. 122). When that will be, Jesus himself did not know, 
much less his disciples (Mk. 13:32; Acts 1:7); nor would it»be important to us if we 
could know it.. We are assured that the Kingdom of God is “no empty dream, or 
illusive or delusive hope” (p. 123). We know, too, that it is not a Kingdom of coercion, 
and that the manner and the methods of its coming are never such as those which Jesus 
rejected in his temptations to choose evil means for a good end. And finally, we know 
that the Kingdom of God is an affair of this world as well as of the world to come. 
To say that it must be either ‘this-worldly’ or ‘other-worldly’ is to creaté a spurious 
dilemma. ‘These two are not distinct but complemental, not disparate but united. They 
are not to be regarded as ‘shadow’ and ‘substance,’ but rather’ as seed and fruition” 
(p. 132). 

R. T. Stamm 


Christian World Action. By O. Frederick Nolde. Philadelphia: The Muhlenberg 
Press, 1942. 113 pages. 40 cents. 


This is one of those not-too-frequently-encountered volumes, the value of which is 
not at all proportional to its very modest cost. The repetition of chapter headings might 
serve adequately as the body of a review; these thirteen chapters are neatly presented 
by Foreword and Introduction, and as neatly polished off by Appendix—with References ! 
The book concerns words like these: The Church, History, the Christian, War, Peace, 
Plans, Today and Tomorrow; and the words blossom with relevance, timeliness, and 
forthright meaning. 

The author sets forth what he believes to be “an indispensable long-range point of 
view” toward the possibility of achieving “a form of international and national life 
which will make present evils improbable or impossible in the future.’ The book is 
an appraisal of the place and message of the church in a world at war, a swift examina- 
tion into the causes of war, concise analyses of recent statements by political leaders 
and groups of churchmen concerning the kind of peace to be hoped for and worked for, 
and suggestions about present opportunities for Christians. 

Of especial value is the presentation of the “findings” of various conferences held 
within the past few years. Readers who have kept pace with the reports from Oxford, 
Geneva, Malvern, and Delaware will not find unique contributions in Christian World 
Action, but they will discover an acceptable technique for popularizing the conclusions 
of these reports. Relatively few young people and other laymen are well informed as 
to the serious thought given in church circles to the world’s today and tomorrow. The 
author presents Christian alternatives to the drives of revenge and hatred with clarity 
and conviction; his approach is that of Christianity faithful to its primary tasks of 
evangelism and witness in the midst of social, economic, and political problems. The 
book is a searching commentary upon the words of President Roosevelt about winning 
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the war to “lay the foundation for the kind of peace and readjustment that will 
guarantee the preservation of those aspects of American life for which the war is fought.” 

We need such a text book as this in contemporary Lutheran literature and any 
study group in a parish will profit by using it as a guide to a survey course on the 
most timely of current issues. The kind of peace sought by the author can be realized 
only by sacrifice and conversion; nothing less than the mind of Christ can make national 
leaders, or the people of nations, deny themselves the intoxicating traditional spoils of 
military victory. Dr. Nolde has written a searching little book with the assumption 
that the church dares to be “a colony of heaven.” 

L. Rate Tasor 


A Basis for the Peace to Come. Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1942. 152 

pages. $1. 1 ° 

Books, magazine articles, and conference reports on the nature of the peace which 
is to follow the war are increasing in number. Some of them have more value than 
others. Some are presented as the result of individual thinking; more come as the fruit 
of cooperative study and counsel. One which belongs more to the first group, though it 
is a combination of both, is A Basis for the Peace to Come. 

This book is the manuscript report of the Merrick-McDowell Lectures delivered 
in March, 1942, to the students of Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio, and to 
the representatives of the churches who were assembled to consider what bases 
for “a just and durable peace” they, as Christians, could approve and further. The six 
lectures were delivered by men well versed in their respective fields who, though repre- 
sentative of different nationalistic view-points, were all internationally minded. 

The subjects of the lectures were “The Church Must Face It,’ by Francis J. Mc- 
Connell, bishop of the Methodist Church; “Toward World Order,” by John Foster 
Dulles, attorney, chairman of the Commission to Study the Bases of a Just and Durable 
Peace; “The Ecumenical Church and World Order,” by William Paton, London, sec- 
retary of the International Missionary Council and joint general secretary of the 
Provisional Committee of the World Council of Churches; “The Problem of Economic 
Peace After the War,” by Leo Pasvolsky, economist, special assistant to the Secretary 
of State; “Factors Necessary for a Durable Peace in the Pacific Area: A Chinese 
View,” by Hu Shih, then Chinese ambassador to the United States; “Some Problems 
of World Organization,” by C. J. Hambro, president of the Norwegian Storting 
(Parliament) and president of the Assembly of the League of Nations. 

The reading of this book will stimulate the interest of every person, especially 
Christian leaders, in the necessity of thinking upon and preparing to meet the issues 
involved in such a complex problem as “a just and durable peace.” It is especially 
valuable as a source book for those who are teaching groups interested in studying a 
question which the President of the United States has said must go hand in hand with 
our military preparations for the winning of the war. 

C. Franxkiin Kocr 


How To Be Your Best. By James Gordon Gilkey. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1942. 166 pages. $1.75. 


This book is in line with the other books which have come from the author’s pen 
and given him his reputation. It is a book on practical psychology, stressing the “how” 
of successful living. ‘There are many volumes, religious and secular,” Dr. Gilkey 
contends in the Foreword, “which urge individuals to live at their best, but there seem 
few which state in simple and concrete terms how individuals can start doing so.” This 
the book then undertakes to do. 
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The life-situations with which the twelve chapters deal are all familiar situations: 
Making a Hard Life Easier; Keeping Serene Within; Meeting and Mastering Defeat; 
Outwitting a Routine Job; and others in similar vein. The mere announcement of 
topics like these arouses anticipations. They call to mind situations or experiences 
which are common to life. Apt illustrations and a case study now and then help to 
sustain the interest and drive the argument home. 

The solution which is offered is almost always psychological in its nature. It is 
made to rest upon the ability of the individual to make certain necessary mental re- 
adjustments. Religion is not often called upon to make its contribution, although at- 
tention is called occasionally to a Scripture passage which is illustrated by the text. 
The author is aware of this fact and refers the reader who may desire a more religious 
interpretation of life’s problems to an earlier volume from his pen, entitled Getting Help 
From Religion. 

One hesitates therefore to criticize the book from the religious point of view. The 
“best” in the title means the best that one can make of this earthly, temporal life without 
troubling oneself with thoughts of sin and righteousness, of God and immortality. 
Within these limits the book will be found to be a helpful, stimulating manual of 
practical advice. The author has an attractive style which enables him to speak to the 
common man without becoming commonplace, to present the findings of experimental 
psychology without burdening his text with the vocabulary of the schools. — 

E. E. FiscHer 


The Life of the Mind. By Emile Cailliet. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1942. 79 
pages. $1.25. 


This book is definitely inspired by the “fiery furnace” within which western culture 
is passing. To say that it is stimulating is rather mild. In spots it is tantalizing. Its 
aim is to point “through the fog” of our present confusion to the Light—the super- 
natural as revealed in the Bible, and the response recorded in the philosophy, literature, 
and art of the centuries. There seems to be in it a veiled challenge to educators to 
restore the liberal arts courses to their rightful place in education, in order to correct 
the error of recent centuries, registered in the increasing dominance of the sciences 
which deal only with the mechanisms of matter and continue only to the increase of 
usable goods, leaving the user undisciplined in their proper use. 

The success and the failure of our culture is thus set forth: “Our de-Christianized 
civilization seems to know less than any before it about the really great matters in life. 
It only uses longer words to tell what it doesn’t know. To quote from a recent edi- 
torial: ‘We lead the world in mass production, but we have failed in man production. 
We produce, but we do not create. Other generations left art galleries; we leave sign- 
boards. We have printing presses, but no Shakespeare; radios, but no Demosthenes; 
pulpits, but no Pauls. We can turn out fiddles by the thousands, but no one can make 
a Stradivarius. We print books by the millions, but who is writing anything worthy 
of such distribution? We send words around the world in split seconds, but who is 
saying anything worth sending around the world” (p. 49). 

The need in philosophy is a return to metaphysics; in theology a reinstatement of 
the supernatural; in religion a vital regeneration. He argues this well and shows in 
striking fashion the blind alleys into which our biologies, psychologies, and sociologies 
have led us. In his swift sketch of the drift towards naturalism the author seems to 
the reviewer to be unfair to such men as Descartes, Kant, Schleiermacher, and others. 
For example, he disposes of Descartes with a bit of irony, “So truth is one and the 
same with clarity?” Are our deeper convictions always concerned with clear ideas? 
Isn’t it fair to claim, on the other hand, that certain notions may be clear without 
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being true?” Which misses the point. A reply, eg., ‘that certain convictions may be 
profoundly deep, but profoundly false.’ In other words, for Descartes clarity is a 
criterion, but it does not stand by itself, as the author seems to construe it. And he 
magnifies Kant’s negations of the first Critique, as if to make an instrument of con- 
fusion, and of nullifying faith. And adds an utterly mistaken construction of The 
Critique of Practical Reason in which Kant establishes the necessity of a faith in the 
transcendent Deity with a cogency which corresponds to his exposure of the inability 
of natural reason to know God unaided (63). Several such digressions create the im- 
pression of propaganda intended to glorify Thomism by showing that Liberalism has 
all been bad (this is a slight overstatement). And this impression is increased by the 
author’s elation over the neo-Thomist program of conciliation (78). In sum, the author 
commits himself rather strongly to authoritarian traditionalism to the disparagement 
of individualism. “Such an attitude amounts to a capitulation. Like any onesided 
policy of appeasement (with secular thought), it does not work” (p. 66). It seems to the 
reviewer that the author is guilty of the “othersided” policy of traditionalism. However, 
these observations have to do only with casual ineptitudes which mar the effectiveness 
of the whole. In the main objective the author moves on directly to the conclusion 
that the life of mind culminates in moral character under the suffused light of revela- 
tion. Knowing God presupposes a disciplined intelligence and a disciplined character. 
“Tf any man will do His will, he shall know of the doctrine” (78). 

In the judgment of the reviewer this book was worth writing, and its wide reading 
will contribute much towards the much needed return to a just respect for the super- 
natural. As a swift review of the ways in which our biological sciences have led us 
into the woods it hits off the high spots, but perhaps a little too sketchily. 

C. F. SANDERS 


Conscience. By E. W. A. Koehler. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1942. 39 
pages 15 cents 


First delivered as lectures at a summer school and then printed as an article in 
the Concordia Theological. Monthly, this dissertation on conscience is now given wider 
circulation in pamphlet form. It is a complete study, from the Scriptural point of view, 
beginning with the etymology of the word. The psychological significance of the con- 
science is the subject of the second lecture, and this is followed by discussions of the 
Functions of Conscience and The Treatment of Conscience. Pastors will find it a use- 
ful summary of the teaching of the Scriptures on this great theme. 

E. E. FiscHer 


The Social Background of the Old Testament. By David Jacobson. Cincinnati: Hebrew 
Union College Press, 1942. xi, 327 pages. $2. 


Those who began their Old Testament studies with such books as Trumball’s 
Studies in Oriental Social Life, Curtiss’ Primitive Semitic Religion Today, Bertholit’s 
History of Hebrew Civilization, and Lod’s Israel, among others, will welcome and ap- 
preciate this fresh and scholarly treatment of the social background of the Old Testa- 
ment. As a matter of fact, we have in this book nine studies, each distinct in itself, 
namely, Mother-right and Father-right; Marriage; the Family; the Individual and the 
Group; the Dead; Deity, Totem and the Divine King’s Blood and Sacrifice; Blood 
Revenge; the Levirate and Circumcision. 

There is a Foreword by President Julian Morgenstern in which it is said that “(the 
book) is characterized by thoroughness of method, wide range of reading and sound 
preparation, and a commendable independence of judgment and conclusion, which have 
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led the author not infrequently . . . to differ courageously with his teachers’”—Dr, 
Morgenstern himself not least of all. Confidence in the author’s judgment grows as we 
follow his method. He is not carried away by the brilliant group of scholars who have 
professed to find “Mother-right” in the Old Testament. With the judicial balance 
which characterizes the true scholar he concludes that “the most overwhelming refutal 
of the entire Mother-right theory is the fact that we hear of no blood revenge along 
matrilinear lines.” Similarly he adheres to the monogamic type of marriage in the 
normal Hebrew family. The family was the original social unit, and it was established 
primarily for progeny. The tribe was originally a local group and the individual had 
his entire setting within it. The worship of the dead was a logical corollary of Hebrew 
social concepts. The terephim “were in some way connected with the spirits of the 
ancestors.” The elohim of Ex. 21:26 were such spirits, and from this point we can trace 
the development in the Hebrew religion up to Yahwism,~ Deity was “a relative before 
he was a King.” 

There is not sufficient proof that totemism was ever a part of Israel’s religion. The 
heart of Israel’s social thinking was the concept “the blood is the life (nephesh).” A 
part of the life departed when blood was shed, but the life did not cease. Life persists; 
hence the blood must be covered to keep that life from pursuing the slayer. The blood 
of a victim was the life of that victim; offered in sacrifice it is the substitution of one 
life for another. The Passover had to do with ancestor rites to prevent the dead from 
taking the living. The most important element of animal sacrifice was the disposal of 
the victim’s blood; it must be thought of as the offering of a life. The redemptive 
principle was inherent in ancient Israel. All Israel’s domestic rites centered in the idea 
of sacrifice—circumcision was a sacrificial rite. 

These disconnected sentences give some of the conclusions arrived at by the author 
after a dispassionate weighing of the evidence either given or indicated. The volume 
is a good piece of book-making, with the documentation appended to each chapter. There 
is a voluminous bibliography. 

HERBERT C. ALLEMAN 


The Bible Is Human. By Louis Wallis. New York: Columbia University Press, 1942. 
xvi, 330 pages. $2.50. 


The contention of Mr. Wallis is “that the real nature of Bible History has been 
obscured by the dogmas of church and synagogue alike, as well as by the newer con- 
ventionalism of critical scholarship; and that the secular experience of Israel in the 
land of Canaan furnishes the foreground not only for democracy but for the social 
gospel also.” In harmony with this view he has endeavored to disentangle the religious 
and secular strands running through the Old Testament and thus to present the “secular 
history” of Israel. This is no mean task, as any Bible student knows, for it is almost 
axiomatic that religion and politics were mingled phases of one and the same thing in 
the culture of. Biblical Palestine. 

The introduction deals with textual materials, their transmission, translations, and 
“distortions.” While it is quite true that no translation can ever adequately convey the 
meaning of the original text, it is questionable whether the Old Testament has suffered 
so much in this respect as the author seems to think. It is difficult to imagine so much 
tampering with the sacred books as he indicates. Modifications could only be made 
before the tradition was fixed. We must remember that there were many manuscripts 
and that these were certainly kept in substantial agreement. However, many’ share his 
feeling with reference to the extraneous material intruded upon the Old Testament by 
the theologian-translators as represented in the content outlines at the beginning of 
chapters. 
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The early portion of the book treats such matters as the social state of pre-Israelite 
Canaan, the development of the Josephite enclave, and the rise of the Hebrew monarchy. 
The documents lying back of our present Pentateuch reflect much later tradition, and 
when studied in this light bear eloquent testimony to conditions regnant in the period 
out of which they came. For example, Pentateuchal emphasis on Judah and the 
Levitical priesthood are clearly due to the situation prevailing at the time of its 
composition. 

The main argument of the book centers about the long drawn-out conflict between 
the Baal and Adon elements in the socio-religious life of the Hebrew nation. This con- 
flict represents a well-nigh perpetual: struggle between the strong Canaanite baalistic 
tendencies and the primitive mishpat of the desert democracy of Israel. The baalistic 
group was characterized by an urban aristocracy that militated violently against the 
adon (small land owner) element tenaciously clinging to family land tenure. The 
former was a hold-over from pre-Israelite times, the latter, of course, was an inherent 
part of the nomadic life of primitive Israelite tribes. Now and again attempts were made 
to amalgamate the two elements but without lasting success. This continuing struggle 
is unmistakable evidence of the fact that Israel never really exterminated the Canaanites. 
It is true that from the time of David on Canaanite and Amorite names fell into disuse, 
but Canaanite baalistic practices prevailed until the final destruction of the southern 
kingdom. 

There were revolts on occasion against these strongly entrenched and _ virile 
Canaanite practices, notably those of Elijah-Elisha and the Jehu dynasty and that of 
the Deuteronomists. But, on the whole, they were highly unsuccessful. The prophets 
thundered against unprincipled baals (aristocratic land-owners) and the thoroughly non- 
Israelite feudalism current in nearly every dynasty of the united and divided kingdoms, 
but their efforts failed to save the state. Internal despotism coupled with domestic cor- 
ruption and foreign exploits brought inevitable doom. 

Mr. Wallis has sounded a clarion call to Bible students today to take up the Old 
Book and ponder it anew. And no more effective stimulus to this end can be found 
than in the book under review and in his earlier works—Sociological Study of the Bible 
(Chicago, 1912) and God and the Social Process (Chicago, 1935). There are many points 
of disagreement, but with the general thesis that the Bible can never be understood, 
much less used effectively, without taking into account its social and historical milieu, 
no one can find fault. 

J. M. Myers 


When Egypt Ruled the East. By Georg Steindorff and Keith Cedric Seele. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1942. xvi, 284 pages, illustrated, maps. $4. 


Since the late Professor James H. Breasted published his History of Egypt in 1905 
(a work which has ever since been regarded as standard and authoritative), scholars 
have recognized the need for a, new work which would include information based on 
the results of more recent explorations and discoveries, such as that of the tomb of 
Tutankhamen. This volume does not attempt to do anything as pretentious as that, but 
it does attempt to add to the fund of knowledge about the golden age of Egyptian power, 
specifically, the second millenium B. C., the beginning of which saw the rise of strong 
centralized governments in Memphis and Fayyum in the twelfth dynasty, and the middle 
of which saw the expulsion of the Hyksos and the beginning of the years when Egypt 
ruled the east. 

Most of the book is given to a description of the eighteenth, nineteenth, and 
twentieth dynasties—the golden age—covering the period from 1546 B. C. to 1085 B. C, 
when the decline began which culminated in the conquest of Egypt by Alexander the 
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Great in 332 B. C. These dynasties were the periods of rule of the Amenhoteps, the 
Thutmoses, the Rameses,’ as well as Tutankhamen. And throughout the description 
of their times, the emphasis is laid on social and cultural history rather than on political 
development. Of particular interest are the fine chapters on the Egyptian religion, 
Egyptian art, and Tutankhamen. ; 

Not only is the book a product of fine scholarship, but it is also a fine piece of 
bookmaking. One hundred nine illustrations from a wide variety of sources make the 
book as attractive as it is scholarly in text. In addition, there is included an outline 
history of Egypt and a very complete index. 

The authors are Egyptologists of note. Georg Steindorff, regarded by many as the 
greatest living Egyptologist, author of Die Kunst der Agypter and many other mono- 
graphs, is now living in Los Angeles and holds the post of egyptological adviser to the 
Walters Art Gallery in Baltimore. Keith Seele, who was for-many years a member of 
the Epigraphic Expedition of the Oriental Institute at Luxor, Egypt, is at present 
assistant professor of Egyptology in the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, 
where Professor Breasted presided until his death in 1935. 

For anyone interested in Egyptology, or in the religions or social development of 
Egypt, this is the finest volume which has appeared in America in many years. 

Epwarp T. Horn, III 


An Appraisal of the Protocols of Zion. By John S. Curtiss. New York: The Columbia 
University Press, 1942. 106 pages. $1. 


Any book striking at falsehood and strengthening truth is timely. This study by 
Professor Curtiss, a trained historian, is especially timely in this era of anti-Semitism. 
Suspicion and hatred of Jews is not confined to Germany; it has spread to other lands 
in Europe and in Asia and, unfortunately, is not absent from America. The alleged 
“Protocols of Zion,” first published in a Russian newspaper in 1903 and since then ap- 
pearing in nearly every language of the world, have contributed no little to the growth 
of this anti-Jewish feeling. There were twenty-four of these “Protocols” and allegedly 
they were the secret plans of Jewish leaders to enslave the world and were supposed to 
have been read in 1897 before a secret conclave of the leaders of Zion. 

The author of this work has made a critical examination of all the evidence— 
circumstantial and positive—bearing on the authenticity of the “Protocols” and finds them 
to be the rankest kind of forgery. Approval found in the “Foreword” by thirteen or 
more of America’s most distinguished historians of Professor Curtiss’ methods and 
results, together with the convincing material in each of the book’s five chapters, will 
satisfy any fair-minded reader that the “Protocols of Zion” were written not by Jews 
but by fanatical haters of Jews. 

W. C. WALTEMYER 


Questions and Answers Concerning the Jew. Prepared and published by the Anti- 
Defamation League of B’nai B’rith, Chicago, 1942. 124 pages. 


How are books born? This one purports to have been the result of a friendly con- 
versation in a private living room between Christians and Hebrews regarding anti- 
Semitism. The book answers such questions as: What réle did the Jews play in Russian 
Communism? How many officials of the Soviet Government are of Jewish descent? 
How did the Jews fare in the economic and political life of Germany prior to 1933? 
What contributions did the Jews of Germany make to their armed forces in World 
War I? How many refugees have migrated into the United States since 1932? What 
role do the Jews play in American industry? Do the Jews control the press in 
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America? Do Jews control the radio? What about Jews as farmers? Do Jews con- 
trol banking in the United States, Great Britain, France, and Germany ? 

It is an interesting source book of information, In view of many exaggerated 
statements and warped beliefs regarding the Jews, all Christians should be diligent to 
inform themselves of the true facts regarding this people. This book will help. 

Harvey Dantet Hoover 


Reality in Preaching. By Russell D. Snyder, Otto A. Piper, Oscar F. Blackwelder, and 
Fred C. Wiegman. Philadelphia: The Muhlenberg Press, 1942. 168 pages. $1.50. 


This volume comprises the addresses delivered on the Kessler Foundation by a 
group of distinguished clergymen at the Institute on Preaching held in Hamma Divinity 
School, Springfield, Ohio. 

The writers are Russell D. Snyder, professor of Practical Theology in the Lu- 
theran Theological Seminary at Philadelphia; Otto A. Piper, professor of Theology in 
Princeton Theological Seminary; Oscar F, Blackwelder, pastor of the Lutheran Church 
of the Reformation, Washington, D. C.; and Fred C. Wiegman, president of Midland 
College and Western Seminary, Fremont, Nebraska. They are all able speakers and 
writers. A one-word summary would read: Snyder speaks for Scripture, Piper for 
doctrine, Blackwelder for culture, and Wiegman for fervor. The result is a worthwhile 
volume of lectures on preaching, especially for the Lutheran Church. 

Some may object to the title of the book. Just what is meant by “reality” I do not 
know. The word is made to mean so many things in different fields. Dr. E. E. Flack, 
dean of Hamma, writing in the Introduction, states his understanding of the term thus: 
“Preaching has reality when it brings to believers the living Christ and makes him their 
Contemporary; when it heralds an authoritative Word for life and faith; when it 
develops and refines human personality through the grace of the Gospel; when it 
sets men on fire for truth.” 

Dr. Snyder gives two practical lectures on the place and use of the Scriptures in 
preaching. These are well done, thought-provoking, and helpful to any pastor who 
desires a Scriptural content in his preaching. 

The lectures by Dr. Piper, taking up exactly half of the book, deal with the preach- 
ing of doctrine and the place of history. Here is real meat. As a theologian he makes 
a fine plea for doctrinal preaching, and every pastor will admit its importance. But I 
wonder if the Doctor understands an American congregation when he says, “People who 
are willing to listen more than twenty minutes to the ordinary sermon will be fascinated 
and will listen for an hour or more when genuine doctrine is presented to them.” Your 
reviewer simply does not believe it. The chapter on History and Preaching is superb, 
the best thing this reviewer has read on the subject. Piper holds to a dynamic view 
of God in history, a dynamic conception of the Holy Spirit leading to the living center 
of inspiration, Jesus Christ. Here is some real writing and real preaching! 

Dr. Blackwelder presents the active pastor’s viewpoint, full of illustrations and 
vitality. He pleads for the preacher to be a person, then carry his culture into society. 
We are grateful for these pages from Oscar Blackwelder, for he is a living example of 
his message. The book closes with a brief chapter on the Preacher’s Fervor by Dr. 
Fred C. Wiegman, whose contagious enthusiasm, practical wit, and eloquent speech 
explain his popularity in the Middle West. 

In the field of preaching there is nothing new to be said today that hasn’t been said 
before. But at least the repetition here is fresh, interesting, and highly profitable. There 
is a noticeable unevenness in a symposium such as this, with some very long chapters 
and other brief ones. But the book should be found in our pastors’ libraries and is 
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more than worth the purchase price. We commend the Muhlenberg Press for the — 
attractive printing and binding, and for the convenient size. T. Benton PEEry , 


Case Work in Preaching. By Ezra Rhoades. New York: Fleming H. Revell Company, 
1942. 159 pages. $1.25. 


An elderly, friendly teacher, who signs himself “The Pedagogue Homiletical,” has, 
evidently, unusual opportunities to know the preaching of his former pupils. He visits 
their churches, hears them on special occasions elsewhere, and receives from many of 
them a number of their sermons. With kindness, frankness, humor, and severity, he 
writes them letters, on major weaknesses, and offers suggestions for improvement in 
content, style, delivery. His suggestions are good. 

In this rather novel and very interesting way Dr. Rhoades presents a large number 
of preaching problems, together with hints at solutions. Then, for the benefit of the 
reader of the volume, he introduces, at the end of each section of related cases, a series 
of pointed questions for searching self-examination, to be answered in writing by the 
reader himself, for no eyes but his own. A prayer precedes the self-examination; 
another follows it. 

There can be no question about the worth of the book. Its teachings are sound; 
its style is attractive; its hints are practical; its plan for self-examination is splendid. 
The preacher who actually uses the book as intended will profit from its use. 

There is not much in the volume that is new; every theological student in any first- 
rate seminary is getting all that is here, and much more, in his regular courses. However, 
some men are not fortunate enough to attend first-rate theological schools, others pay 
little attention to their instruction, and most of us rather quickly forget and then slip 
back into those “natural ways” that are often neither edifying nor effective. Therefore, 
though there is little new, this volume is recommended. Merely reading the book, how- 
ever, will not go far in improving a preacher’s pulpit ministry; there must be genuine 
self-examination, sincere decision to overcome weaknesses, and then some good hard 
work and persistent practice. Paut J. Hon 


The Pastor's Legal Adviser. By Norton F. Brand and Verner M. Ingram. New York 
and Nashville: The Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1942. 236 pages. $2. 


The authors of this book have presented to the busy pastor an authoritative manual 
of law regarding church problems and property and such phases of ministerial work 
which are related to law. The chapter on religious liberty gives valuable information 
regarding the limitation of religious freedom in war time, the rights of conscientious 
objectors, military training in public schools, compulsory oaths, salutes to the flag, and 
so forth. Marriage laws, the making of wills, and matters relating to copyrights are 
given careful consideration. The laws relating to church organizations, meetings and 
elections, congregational schisms and mergers are clearly set forth. 

There are many laws regarding property, the handling of funds, tax exemption, 
pew rents, and cemeteries which should be known by the pastor and councilmen. This 
reference work might well be in the church workers’ library of every church. 

Harvey Dantet Hoover 


Evangelism in the Home Church. By Andrew W. Blackwood. New York and Nash- 
ville: The Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1942. 160 pages. $1. 


The Rev. Oscar W. Carlson, recently elected director of Evangelism in the United 
Lutheran Church, addressed the student body of the Gettysburg Seminary and emphasized 
the most important of the essentials of genuine evangelism noted in this volume by Dr. 
Blackwood. The publication of this book and many similar volumes points toward an 
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awakening among our religious leaders of greater emphasis upon witnessing to the 
power of God to save, and the need of greater zeal in soul-winning. 

From one point of view Evangelism in the Home Church is a guide to the pastoral 
ministry. It points the way to the enlistment of all members of the church in active 
Christian service. It interprets the task of the pastor as the spiritual leader of his 
parish. It gives sound advice to those who would preach soul-winning sermons. For 
example, such sermons must be Biblical, doctrinal, and in a style which appeals to 
ordinary people. The book indicates a way to vitalize the mid-week service. 

Some of the principles given are: There must be a passion for souls in the leadership 
of the church; the spirit of evangelism must pervade all our worship and teaching; the 
chief fact about any church should be its spirituality; according to the Christian ideal, 
friendliness is next to godliness; the fruits of the spirit (of faith) must show themselves 
in joyous Christian activity; for parish evangelism the power comes from ‘God in answer 
to prayer. Need more be said? 

It is a sane treatment, a good guide, and a persuasive presentation of the subject. 
The final chapter contains a number of case studies in personal evangelism which are 
very valuable as exercises of heart and mind. The bibliography at the end of each 
chapter is well chosen, reliable, and useful. 

Those who would avoid some of the mistakes of the past in mass evangelism, 
emotional revivalism, the methods of the rescue mission, and the like, will do well to 
read what this book has to say about sane, constructive evangelism. 

Harvey Dante, Hoover 


The Bible in Our American Life. A High School Text for Use in the Series “Ad- 
ventures in Christian Living.” By S. Vernon McCasland. Bridgewater: The Vir- 
ginia Council of Religious Education, Inc., 1942. 230 pages mimeographed. $2. 


Dr. McCasland has written a syllabus of more than ordinary significance and use- 
fulness. We have not hitherto been able to recommend material for inter-faith classes 
connected with public high schools. Indeed, there has been a tendency to say “It can’t be 
done!” Now the problem is solved. 

There are six units including a total of nearly 100 session plans, unfortunately 
called “chapters” and “lessons.” The units are: I. Religion in Our National Ideals. 
II. Religion in Our Morality. III. Our Christian Ceremonials.§ IV. Our Jewish 
Ceremonials. V. Our Beliefs About the Universe. VI. The Bible in Our Literature. 
One observes at once that there is provision for a study of the Jewish as well as the 
Christian ceremonials and that the “chapters” on the latter cover the Catholic as well as 
the Protestant approach on such matters as the Lord’s Supper. 

The content of the syllabus will be further revealed and its interesting character 
disclosed more fully if a number of “lesson” titles are cited: “The Meaning of July 
Fourth or the Religious Status of Democracy,” “Divine Providence or God’s Care for 
Our Nation,” “The Origin and- Nature of Marriage or the Foundation of Morality,” 
“Good Friday or the Tragedy of Man and. the Love of God,” “Names of the Church or 
the Different Denominations of Christianity,” “Why and How Men Pray,” “Kosher 
Food or the Jewish Food Regulations,” “The Jewish Day of Atonement or Yom Kippur,” 
“Science and Faith or Can Science Get Along without Faith,” “The Problem of Evil 
or Is God Interested in the Human Race,” “The Negro Spirituals or Religion in Our 
Folk Music.” 

Each “lesson” includes a page of discussion with quotations, then a listing of (a) 
“things to read”; (b) “the facts,” i.e., questions about the facts; (c) “interpretation,” 
meaning questions pertaining to interpretation; and (d) “things to do.” All these 
are exceedingly interesting, stimulating, and vital. 
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To this reviewer there is one major disappointment. The so-called Chapter Two, 
“Religion in Our Morality,” is confined to the home, marriage, courtship, and sex rela- 
tionships area. What is given is wholesome and one hesitates to raise any objection lest 
possible users of the syllabus might fail to appreciate the other superlative content. While 
on this negative angle, one may remark, also, that there is considerable straining in the 
effort to find related Biblical materials for all subjects. 

Doubtless it is not the most important and vital section of the syllabus, but the “chapter” 
headed “The Bible In Our Literature” is particularly pleasing. Using the terms in 
their broader senses, there is some clever and lovely work. It includes a consideration 
of religious words in our common vocabulary; the influence of the Bible on our names; 
Biblical persons who appear in our language, and the like. In addition there are studies 
of selections having religious significance from such authors as Byron, Milton, Brown- 
ing, and Longfellow. 

One would like to get busy using this guide somewhere, even in a demoninational 
Sunday school or young people’s or adult class. It is rich, indeed, in ideas. A leader 
using it might care to go farther or not so far at points. He might like tu use different 
Biblical references or more or less of them. Nevertheless, it is a syllabus, claiming to be 
no more. As such, it is remarkably suggestive and challenging. 

RatpH D. HEM 


Your Child’s Religion. By Mildred and Frank Eakin. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1942. 169 ppages. $1.75. 


Books of this type are needed—still more of them. We have had little enough help 
from research or speculation on the subject with which it deals. Specifically, how shall 
we help the child develop his ideas of God, of Jesus Christ, of suffering, of death, of life 
beyond, and the like? The Eakins have the background as students, teachers, and writers 
from which to deal intelligently with those topics, and they write interestingly and 
helpfully. 

The chapters include stories of first-hand experiences similar to case studies. They 
present, of course, the authors’ approved ways of meeting the issues involved. One 
reads of George and how he was brought to understand the meaning of prayer; of 
Teddy who had lost both father and mother and how his sense of security was re- 
established ; of Freddy and how he came to see the true relations of Genesis and science. 
Other incidents and their treatment include such problems as church and community 
relations, association with various races, and dealing with the underprivileged. A last 
chapter discusses looking ahead to adolescence and beyond. 

The outlook of the authors is positive though not traditional. The development of 
wholesome Christian personality is their norm. 

The book can be an important aid for any Christian parent. It can be a valuable 
guide at all points for church school leaders, too. One may not always care to follow 
the authors in their solution of the various problems. Yet one will always find a clear 
light cast upon them. Growing up in Christianity is not simple or easy. Those who 
are responsible as helpers cannot afford to be unaware. This volume goes farther than 
most to provide the necessary illumination. 

Ratpo D. Herm 


Strength for Service to God and Country. By Norman E. Nygaard. New York: 

Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1942. No pagination. 75 cents; per dozen, $7.50. 

In this prayerbook designed for members of the armed forces are devotions for 
every day in the year and for certain “special days” such as Easter and Thanksgiving. 
The devotions are limited to a page a day and consist of suggested readings, a text 
printed out, a brief message for the day, and an appropriate prayer which is usually 
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original. To those who need or prefer a devotional book of the “impressive” type this 
will be very welcome. It is suitably bound in blue (for the Navy) and in khaki (for the 
Army). The contributors are drawn from most of the American churches. 

G. R. SELTZER 


The Religious Function of Imagination. By Richard Kroner. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity, Press, 1941. 70 pages. $1. 


Professor Kroner was for a number of years a well-known theologian in Germany. 
He is now professor of Philosophy in McGill University. In 1941 he delivered two 
lectures on the Bedell Foundation at Kenyon College on (1) Thought and Imagination 
and (2) Imagination and Revelation. These lectures are published now under the 
above title. In these lectures the author presents, in an abbreviated form, the main 
theses of his Gifford Lectures on “The Boundary Line Between Philosophy and 
Religion.” His purpose is to refute the traditional assumption that rational processes 
alone are capable of attaining that which is ultimately real. But let him state his 
purpose and point of view: 

“T will try to show that this verdict is not justified, that on the contrary the greatest 
veracity is on the side of religion; that religion more than philosophy, and certainly more 
than science, is able to penetrate to ultimate truth and reality. In other words, I will 
try to show that imagination is superior to thought with regard to the deepest questions 
of human life and existence. And I should add: the deepest questions that can ever 
be raised are those concerning man and God, and not those concerning things and 
processes in nature.” 

This book is significant because of its content, which is stimulating and enlightening, 
and because it is additional evidence of a growing conviction that religion is better 
qualified than reason to deal with the ultimate reality. The old dogmatic assumption 
that scientific principles are absolutely true is giving way to the belief that they merely 
represent “a high degree of probability.’ Professor Kroner does not say this, but it is 
evidently his profound conviction. 

His use of the term imagination assumes a new meaning for that word, a meaning 
that is not found in the psychology of today. For him it is almost the same as intuition, 
as understood by a mystic. If the reader will keep this in mind while using the book, 
he will avoid any difficulty in understanding it. While the first lecture will be almost 
universally approved, the second lecture is likely to call forth some criticism. 

SAMUEL G. HEFELBOWER 


Evangelicals, Revolutionisis and Ideaiists. By Francis John McConnell. Nashville: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1942. 184 pages. $1.50. 


The chapters of this book were presented first as the Drew Lectures in Biography. 
It contains six sketches evaluating the contributions made to American thought and life 
by men born in England. Following our contemporary temper for the short order and 
the abridged edition they could be called “one hour biographies.” 

James Oglethorpe is presented as an evangelical inviting the persecuted to America, 
whether they be suffering for not paying their debts or for the sake of Christian truth, 
as in the case of the Salzburgers. The criticism directed against Oglethorpe Dr. Mc- 
Connell minimizes as “‘a clash of his ideals with the practical expedients of a common- 
place order of statesmanship.” The other two evangelicals of a different emphasis are 
John Wesley and George Whitefield. In an evaluation of the work of these two men 
Oglethorpe doesn’t suffer by contrast. There's almost salty summary of the emo- 
tionalism of that period. The lecturer describes Wesley’s dismay at the passive recep- 
tion he received from the Indians with the sentence, “It must have been a strain on 
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John Wesley to see anybody sitting down at all, and vacant staring he could not 
comprehend.” Whitefield in contrast to Jonathan Edwards makes his Calvinism more 
palatable because of his ability to temper it with an emotional appeal. Oddly enough, 
Thomas Paine is included as the revolutionist among these evangelicals. In religion he 
was a deist opposed to all revealed religion, in politics a republican opposed to all kinds 
of privilege. He was called an infidel frequently to curb his republicanism. ’ Berkeley’s 
philosophic idealism is traced to Locke’s influence. The author attributes the inspira- 
tion of Berkeley’s philosophy to the interest in the happiness of his fellowman and in 
his Christian idealism. In the attempts of William Wilberforce, a representative of the 
Clapham sect of the eighteenth century, to express his evangelical Christianity in social 
reform, Dr. McConnell finds the pattern typical of social reforms today. 

These sketches are more than biographical. They are introducing great movements 
that stirred the people of two continents. Any evangelical-revival that is as sweeping 
as that of the eighteenth century will effect changes in thought, politics, and social life. 
The six chapters try to indicate those changes. 

This book is timely because it shows a relationship between England and America 
that is cultural and religious, not political and militaristic. It is unusual in its inclusion 
of such a variety of leaders—two clergymen and four laymen. It calls atiention to a 
fertile period that deserves the excursion of our thinking into the influences of the 
eighteenth century that carry over into this century. Each chapter is an analysis of a 
cause that got somewhere because it had an enthusiastic leader. Words aren’t wasted, 
and there’s a touch of humor that isn’t debunking. Donatp F. Irvin 


Exposition of Genesis. By Herbert Carl Leupold. Columbus: The Wartburg Press, 
1942, 1,220 pages. $4.50. ; 


This massive commentary on the Book of Genesis, written on the same scale, ap- 
proximately, as Lenski’s New Testament commentaries, contains a comparatively brief 
introduction (34 pages), a verse for verse translation from the Hebrew, with explanatory 
comment averaging nearly a page to a verse, and brief homiletical suggestions of an 
expository character at the close of each chapter. This is a large order, but it has, on 
the whole, been admirably executed. Despite a deplorable position on critical matters, 
the author has produced a commentary at once learned and practical which should prove 
very useful to many pastors, teachers, and serious students of the Word. The book is 
printed in large type, the translations and titles to sections in bold face, without foot- 
notes, all Hebrew words transliterated, and only brief passages of Greek and German 
versions quoted without translation. It is handsomely bound and certainly worth the 
price. 

First in order both of importance and value is the translation with its accompanying 
comment. This shows a mastery of the art of translation into good, idiomatic English 
and generally a fine exercise of independent judgment forced upon painstaking study of 
the best authorities. Luther, the Authorized Version, and Meek’s work in the American 
Translation edited by Smith and Goodspeed come in for critical appraisal and just praise 
and blame. One could wish, for the sake of American students who are so often in- 
capable of handling German, that the grammatical and lexical references had been 
regularly made to Gesenius-Kautzsch-Cowley and the Oxford Lexicon, rather than to 
Koenig. But this detail is less unsatisfactory than the traditionalist tendency which mars 
the work. The author’s refusal to employ the science of textual criticism is inconsistent 
with his rational, grammatical method of translation. Thus the addition, from the 
Samaritan Pentateuch and the Septuagint, of Cain’s words to Abel, at 4:8, is more natural 
than the literal translation of said here given with the doubtful support of Exodus 19:25 
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(where “amar means commanded) and II Chronicles 32:34 (sic; it should be verse 24, 
where the word means promised) though the former of these is not too bad in Genesis 4. 
Certainly at 13:6, the Hebrew masculine verb with feminine subject (nasa’ . . ha’ares) 
simply demands the correction, from the Samaritan, to a feminine. But this point is 
entirely ignored. This blinking of facts, some of which demand emendation of the 
Hebrew text, and others of which very strongly suggest it, is not good. Kittel’s Biblia 
Hebraica deserves better use than citation merely to be refuted. Happily, this is not 
the case with other, standard exegetical aids. They are employed judiciously and fairly. 

As for the author’s introduction, it is unfortunately a piece of fundamentalist 
apologetic entirely out of place in the publication of a Lutheran scholar. It seeks to 
uphold the Mosaic authorship of Genesis by citing the grounds for positive argument and 
omitting those for the negative. In the commentary some of these latter are given, only 
to be declared wrong. This is not the kind of proof for which the Reformer called. On 
the contrary it substitutes Jewish tradition (which is found also in the New ‘Testa- 
ment) for the Word of God, and dogmatic assertion for sound arguments. 

As to the latter point, it is sufficient to repeat that there is no real argument given 
here: only the facts that can be mustered on the positive side of the proposition of 
Mosaic authorship are cited. As to the former point, the dependence upon tradition 
rather than the Word of God. see both the Baltimore Declaration and the Pittsburgh 
Agreement! The Declaration of the United Lutheran Church-says very clearly that 
the Word of God is primarily the Gospel message, together with the historical revela- 
tion of God which constitutes the Gospel’s background. This, in terms to which the 
American Lutheran Church and the U.L.C.A. have jointly agreed, is to be interpreted 
as meaning that “the Bible .. . is primarily not a code of doctrines, still less a code of 
morals, but the history of God’s revelation, for the salvation of mankind, and of man’s 
reaction to it (Articles of Agreement, III, 1). Now if the Bible is history and not 
code, it requires primarily historical criticism, not literalistic and legalistic interpreta- 
tion. At least the human side of the Bible, the questions of authorship, date, and method 
of composition, require the same kind of handling that any other ancient literature re- 
quires. Men’s historical reactions cannot be known or understood in any other way. 
What God hath said is, of course, beyond the ken of the critic, as. critic. But the Bible 
as Word of God includes the human history in which God Himself has acted and spoken, 
just as Christ, the Word made flesh, is both Man and God. The divine and human 
natures are inseparable. The Bible is not a code, setting forth the Word as graven 
upon tablets of stone, or printed in black and white. It is a history, embodying the 
Word in an historical record of real events, real personalities, and finally a real Person 
and Life. The supposition that Moses wrote Genesis is now, in the Lutheran view of 
the Scriptures as well as in the modern view of historiography, not only ridiculous but 
terribly wrong. If Genesis is history, not a code of doctrines, or gallery of moral 
examples, but “history of God’s revelation, for the salvation of mankind, and of man’s 
reaction to it,” then the various manners and different times of the documents of which 
the book is composed. must be discerned, and the development of prophetic and priestly 
conceptions of God and man and their Old Testament relations treated in connection 
with the history of the religion of Israel. To compress all this history into Moses’ life- 
time, as a Papal commission requires Catholic scholars to do, simply makes impossible 
an adequate and a Lutheran treatment of the Bible as the Word of God. 

A distinct value of this commentary, unhampered by the author’s neglect of critical 
scholarship, surely lies in its practical usefulness to the preacher of expository sermons 
based upon faithful study of Scripture. Brief as they are, the homiletical suggestions 
show the right way. Especially the non-Hebraist can profit by their use. It is to be 
hoped that the publishers will continue the kind of work on the Old Testament so 
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successfully begun in this volume, but that a true and faithful adherence to the above- 
quoted terms of the Pittsburgh Agreement may hereafter prevail. 
CHarLes M. Cooper 


The Basis of Millennial Faith. By Floyd E. Hamilton. Grand Rapids, Mich.: Wm. B. 
Eerdmans, 1942. 160 pages. $1. 


“Looking for the blessed hope and appearing of the glory of the great God and our 
Saviour Jesus Christ” is the text of this book on the subject “millennialism.” Un- 
doubtedly the world crisis has been responsible for a greater interest in this field, 
generally propagated by sect interest and mass evangelists. 

The author unquestionably has written with a deep conviction about the importance 
of the subject and, as might be expected, has approached the whole problem from the 
“Bible text” point of view. If this tends toward irritation of. socio-historical scholars, 
let it at least be considered the fairest treatment of the subject that could come from 
a differing approach. 

Categorizing all possible views on the millennial question under three theories, pre-, 
post-, and a-millennialism, the author presents an excellent description of the char- 
acteristic points of each theory and then turns his supreme attention to the annihilation 
of any pre- or post-millennial interpretations. In the course of such a procedure the 
question of interpreting Old Testament prophetic material is raised with an amazing 
promptness and dropped with an equally amazing dogmatism. Anything in the Old 
Testament which fails in the field of truth, doctrine, or principle to meet the plain 
literal authority of the New Testament is, ipso facto, relegated to the realm of the 
unimportant symbolic. The reaction of many students to this method of approach is 
hardly tempered by the occasional reference to the Greek, which are far more dramatic 
in appeal than convincing in argument. 

The New Testament material on the subject of the Second Coming is covered 
adequately and admirably. Consideration is given to the parable of the wheat and the 
tares, Christ’s own statements, the judgment of the sheep and the goats, the “nations” 
and “brethren” of Matthew 25, the “rod of iron” of Revelation 2, 12, and 19, Paul’s 
and Peter’s teaching, the material in Hebrews, James, and Jude, and the basic 
Revelation 20. i 

From these studies the author substantiates an amillennial view acceptable to any- 
one except those who insist upon literal interpretation of Old Testament prophecy. If 
the misleading term “amillennialism” is understood as a purified type of postmillennialism, 
as acknowledged by the author, the substance of the work is seen to be a rationalization 
of the postmillennial view. 

This book will appeal to those interested in the “Second Coming” because of its 
clarification of issues and its concern with popular and specific questions. To others, 
more vitally concerned about the validity of principles in the matter of Scriptural 
interpretation, it will be a large pill to swallow. 

Rosert D, HERSHEY 


Out of the Depths: War-time Prayers for Christians. By George W. Krueger. Columbus: 
The Lutheran Book Concern, 1942. 28 pages, paper, 32 mo. 10 cents. 


Twenty-two brief prayers of intercession and supplication compose this small col- 
lection. The prayers are rather prosy and fall into the common error of “informing the 
Divine Omniscience of the conditions prevailing upon earth.” The collection will please 
people who like such prayers. 

G. R. SELrzEr 
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Muhlenberg’s story in his own words— 


THE JOURNALS OF 
HENRY MELCHIOR MUHLENBERG 


Edited and translated by 
Theodore G. Tappert and John W. Doberstein 
Foreword by Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher 


In Three Volumes. First volume, ready on or about June 15, 1942, covers 
period from 1711 to 1763. Other volumes to follow in 1943 and 1944. 


Each volume totals about 500,000 words; 750 large printed pages. 


UHLENBERG describes his life 

and times in fascinating detail. 
He discusses colonial travel, the cost of 
living, the preparation of food, the 
scourge of epidemic diseases, the prev- 
alence of superstition. He reports 
the hardships of the Lutherans on the 
frontier. He describes the effects of 
the Revolution on himself and the 
people among whom he moved. He 
refers to practical aspects of laws and 
courts. 


Muhlenberg’s Journals are a treas- 
ury of knowledge regarding religious 
conditions in colonial America, and 
concerning the establishment of the 
Lutheran Church. He discusses the 
character of clergy and people, the 


Subscription Price for Three Volumes—$10.00. 
First payment, $3.50, due upon receipt of Volume 1. i, 


financing and construction of churches, 
the salaries and fees received by min- 
isters, liturgical appointments and 
practices, preaching and church music, 
catechization and education, the admin- 
istration of the sacraments, marriage 
and funeral customs, congregational 
and synodical organization, and sai | 
other things. 


The Journals also provide an intimate 
picture of Muhlenberg himself. Here 


is the record of his trials and triumphs, ~ 


the petty annoyances, the aia 
faith. 


Here is a document to live with, to 
read at odd-hours for entertainment — 


and instruction. 
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